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SIXTH REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Roads from London to Holyhead, and from Chester to Holyhead ; 
into the regulations for conveying His Majesty's Mail between 'London 
and Dublin , and between the Northern Parts of England and Dublin, 
and between Dublin and the interior of Ireland, and into the state of 
the Mail Coach Roads in Ireland ; and to report their Observations 
thereupon, together with the Minutes of the Evidence taken 

before them, from time to time, to the House; Have agreed to 

the following REPORT. 



Y T h , ave m 9“red into the manner of conveying 
"V His Majesty s Mails between Dublin and the interior of Ireland 
and into the state of the Mail Coach Roads in Ireland. 

By the Act of the 45th Geo. Ill, c. 43, “ to amend the Laws for improv- 
ing and keeping in repair the Post Roads in Ireland, and for rendering 
the conveyance of Letters, by His Majesty's Post Office, more secure and 
expeditious, the Postmasters General of Ireland were required to have 
surveys made of all the Mail Coach Roads, with Plans and Estimates for 
the improvement of them ; they were also required to lay these. Plans 
before the different County Grand Juries, where the Roads were County 
Roads, and before the Trustees of Turnpike Roads, where the Roads were 
vested in Trustees. The Act also enabled the Government to make such 
advances of money to the Grand Juries and to the Trustees, as were 
necessary for executing tlie proposed improvements. 

It appears from the documents which have been laid before Your Com- 
mittee, that Surveys have been made of 2,068 miles of Mail Road ; that 
the Estimates for improving this extent of Road, amount to 1,934,7821. ■ 
and that the sum of 673, 5167. has been presented and applied by the Grand 
Juries, from time to time since 1815, in improving old and making new 
Mail Roads. 6 



Notwithstanding this great expenditure, the evidence which has been 
given before Your Committee, and the documents already referred to fully 
prove that the Mail Roads of Ireland are, in many instances, in a very bad 
state : although the new lines of Road appear to' have been laid out in a 
scientific manner, the execution of the work has frequently been defective, 
and in some cases must have been accompanied with great dishonesty. 

It appears to Your Committee, that the advantages promised by the 
Act of 1815, have not been fully- brought into operation, in consequence 
of a subsequent law passed in 1816. 

They are now disposed to recommend the appointment of a Board of 
Commissioners, upon the precedents of the Highland Road and Holyhead 
Road Commissioners, as the best plan for superintending the Irish Mail 
Coach Roads; the Commissioners to be named by Parliament ; not to have 
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any salary ; and the Chairman of the Board to be some considerable public 
Officer. In order to preserve a connection between the General Board and 
the Counties, each Grand Jury may be enabled to appoint three persons 
to act as Commissioners for their County, in communication with the 
General Board ; the General Board to submit their Plans and Estimates for 
new improvements and for repairs to the Grand Juries, and upon their 
sanctioning them, and presenting the necessary funds, the work to be 
executed under the orders of the General Board ; by which means the 
public will have the advantage of the skill and science of professional 
engineers in superintending the execution, and maintaining in good con- 
dition, these important public works. 



In respect to those Mail Roads which are under the management of 
Turnpike Trustees, Your Committee are of opinion, in consequence of 
there not existing in Ireland any power of indicting them as in England, 
that the General Board of Commissioners should have power to examine 
the Accounts of all Turnpike Trusts, and to inspect their Roads ; and m 
case of any part of the same being out of repair, the Commissioners first 
to apply to the Trustees to put the same into repair within a prescribed 
period of time ; and then, if their application is not attended to, make the 
. repairs themselves, and levy the expense upon the Trustees. 



The Mail Coach system in Ireland has little belonging to it, except 
in one or two instances, which resembles the order, steadiness, alacrity, 
comfort and appearance, which are the peculiar characteristics of the 
manner in which the English Mails are managed. There are, no doubt, local 
difficulties in the way of bringing it to a more perfect state ; and some ot 
these difficulties Your Committee regret to find cannot be easily removed 
from the nature of the contracts which have been entered into., lour 
Committee feel no hesitation in saying, that it is highly advisable that the 
office of Superintendent and Inspector of Mail Coaches should be filled by 
some person who has been brought up in the English Post Office, and who 
is well acquainted with the Mail Coach system of England. 



The attention of Your Committee has been drawn to the additional 
Tolls which are payable on Stage Coaches upon the Kilcullen, Limerick, 
Mullingar, and some other Roads. These Tolls operate as a great 
hardship on Coach Companies, and obstruct the progress of improve- 
ment in Stage Coach travelling, and the great public advantages which 
belong to it. It appears that these additional Tolls, when first imposed, 
amounted to 5s. a Horse, at every Gate, upon a Coach carrying more than 
six inside and three outside Passengers; and, therefore, that they clearly 
were of the nature of penalties for limiting the number ot Passengers to 
be carried by a Coach. They are now reduced to an additional Toll ot 
4 d. a Horse at every Gate, and are payable on all Coaches beyond what 
is paid on other Carriages. Your Committee are of opinion that this 
subject deserves to be more fully inquired into, with a view of removing 
these Tolls. Should the Road Companies or Trustees be able, contrary 
to the expectation of Your Committee, to establish any right to have 
them considered as secured to them upon the faith of Parliament, then 
Your Committee would recommend an advance on their other Tolls to be 
granted, sufficient to give them a fair remuneration for taking away the 
additional Toll on Stage Coaches. 



Your Committee have called for Returns, showing the postage charged 
on letters from London to the principal towns in Ireland, and the lames 
by which the charges are regulated, which Returns are inserted in the 
Appendix. 

a .u< 



The 
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The charge on a letter from London to Cork is 2 s. 2d. the distance 
from London to Cork, in English miles, being 492 miles. The charge on 
a letter from London to any place in Great Britain, 492 miles from 
London, is 14 d. that is 12 d. less than on a letter to Cork. There is the 
same proportional exceeding of charge on all letters passing between 
Great Britain and Ireland; and as it is to be inferred that the rates of 
postage in Great Britain have been carried as high as is consistent with 
the interests of the Post Office revenue, this exceeding must have a most 
injurious effect in diminishing correspondence, and in promoting plans for 
evading the Post Office duties. 

The following Table shows what the postage now is on a single letter 
from London, and what it ought to be according to the English Post 
Office Table, to the under-mentioned places. 







s. d. 






d. 


To Cork, by Dublin, present charge 


2 2 


r Distance in "1 
English miles/ 


49 2 -{ 


' Charge by ] 
English Table/ 


To Limerick 


- - - ditto - 


2 - 


ditto 


45 2 - 


ditto - 14 


To Sligo - - 


- - ditto - 


2 1 


ditto 


464 - 


ditto - 14 


To Derry - ■ 


- - - ditto - 


2 1 


ditto 


481 - 


ditto - 14 


To Belfast 


■ - - ditto - 


2 - 


ditto 


434 - 


ditto - 14 



To the English charge of 14 d. two pence a letter must be added for the 
crossing the Channel, and id. a letter for the Menai Bridge, making the 
proper charge on a letter from London to the above places, 17 d. 

The effect of the existing law for regulating the postage of letters in 
Ireland, which come from England, is thus shown to be a greater duty 
than is paid in Great Britain ; and therefore it appears to Your Com- 
mittee that this duty is contrary to the Act of Union, which provides that 
no duty shall be levied in Ireland on any article greater than the duty on 
the same description of article is in England. 

Although a considerable extent of evidence has been given to Your 
Committee upon the actual state of several of the principal Roads in 
Ireland, the time of Your Committee has been so much engaged in pre- 
paring the Five Reports, which they have already presented to the House, 
in the course of this Session, that they have not been able to examine into 
this part of the order of reference in a way to enable them to make a 
satisfactory Report upon it. The evidence and other documents which 
are inserted in the Appendix, contain a very ample description of the 
state of the Mail Roads; and judging from this testimony, Your Com- 
mittee are decidedly of opinion that it is quite clear that some better 
system of managing them is very much wanting. 

4 July 1822. 



’(I-’ .;•! T 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - - p .7. 

APPENDIX; viz. 

No. 1. — Survfts and Re-surveys of Roads under Warrants of the Postmaster General; with 
a Statement of the Amount of the Estimates for improving the several Lines of 
Post Roads in Ireland ; also, an Account of the Expense incurred in making Surveys 
and Re-surveys, and of Salaries or other Payments to Surveyors, under the Acts 



45 & 46 Geo. III. ; together with a Return of the Number of Mail Coaches in 
Ireland - -- -- - - -- -- - pp.45 — 87. 

(N* 1.) — Surveys under Warrants of the Postmasters General - pp. 45 — 47. 

(N® 2.) — Re-surveys made at the request of Grand Juries or 

Trustees • - - - - - - - - pp. 48 — 52. 

(N° 3.) — Re-surveys by order of the Lord Lieutenant r - p. 53. 

(N° 4.) — Abstracts of Estimates furnished to Grand Juries - p. 55. 

(N® 5.) — Abstract of Estimates of Turnpike Roads - - - p, 56. 

(N® 6.) — Amount of Presentments for Post Roads - - - - p. 57, 

(N® 7.)— Amount of Presentments exceeding original Estimates - p. 58. 

(N“ 8. to N® 13.) — Abstract of all Surveys of Roads made under Warrants of 
the Posmaster General of Ireland, in consequence of the Acts of the 
45th Geo. III. c. 43, and the 46th Geo. III. c. 134; detailing the particular 
Lines of Road, together with the Number of Miles in each - pp. 60 — 82. 

(N® 14.) — Account of the Expense incurred in making Surveys and Re-Surveys, 
and in Salaries or other Payments to Surveyors, under the Acts 45 and 
46 Geo. III. p. 83. 



(N° 15 & 16.) — Return of the Number of Mail Coaches in Ireland; of the 
Conditions of the Contracts for the same, in respect to the Rate of Travel- 
ling, &c.— also, a Return showing in what manner Mail Coaches are 
provided for the use of the Post Office of Ireland, and of the Annual Expense 
of the same pp. 84 — 87. 

No. 2..— Copies of all Reports that have been made to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or to the 
Postmaster General, by Persons employed by them to inspect any of the new Lines of 
Road which have been made under 45 & 46 Geo. III. - - - - - P- 88. 

No. 3, — A Return of all Sums of Money advanced by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
• in aid of the Presentments of the Grand Juries - - - - - - p- 99- 

No. 4.— A Return of a Table by which the Rates of Postage aVe ‘charged in Great Britain - p. ior. 

No. ,5. — A Return of a Table by which the Rates of Postage are charged in Ireland 

No. 6.— A Return showing the Postage on a single Letter from London to Cork, &e. 

No. 7.*— A Return showing the distance from London to Cork, &c. - 

No. 8 ;— Return of an Order made for stopping the transmission of Letters to England by the 
Sunday Packets, &c. ibid. 

No. 9. — A Return of what Towns on the Cross Lines of Road in Ireland might receive the Letters 
from England, if dispatched from Dublin on Sundays ibid. 



1 1 /; JO£ 




bojc.'V Y 
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* ibid. 

ibid. 
- p. 102. 
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IV. Bourne, Esq. 

Sir Edward Lees 

liev. T. Trench 

IV. Croc kart, Esq. - 

Sir A. Perrier 

Lord discount Forbes \ 

Dominick Browne, Esq.) 

Mr. P. Purcell - 



Members of the Committee | 



pp. 11. 13. 23. 34.5c 4 

- p. 2 

- p. 40. 

- ibid 

|»- 43 
ibid 

p. 44. 



Sabbati, 20° die Apr ilia, 1822. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



William Bourne, Esq. Called in ; and Examined. 

W HAT mail coaches do you contract for in Ireland? — The coach from Dublin jy. Bourne, Esq. 

to Limerick, and from Limerick to Ennis; I have also contracted for the 

coach from Limerick to Tralee, but the road is not in a state for the coach to Tralee ; ' f. 20 a 1! 1 

it has been for a long time in progress. 

In what state are the roads upon which your coaches run? — The road from 
Dublin to Limerick is extremely good ; it is not to be surpassed in Ireland ; I 
believe there is no better. 

Who have the management of it as far as Naas? — Captain Taylor and Major 
Taylor. 

On what conditions do they manage that road? — The tolls, by the 13th of the 
King, were assigned to them for a period of fifty years. 

Do they share the tolls as private property, after keeping the road in repair r — 

Whatever surplus tolls there are, they share. 

Have you the road from Naas to Limerick on similar conditions ? — Yes. When 
the mail coach was established, in the year 1791, the road was next to impassable. 

I was induced to undertake a contract for the road, in consequence of a promise 
from the gentlemen of the country to put the road into proper repair. From circum- 
stances I am not competent to explain, there was not any thing done to the road, 
and Mr. Anderson and I were obliged to lend 2,000 1 . to the trustees of part of the 
road to make it passable ; in a very short time it became again in so bad a state, 
that it was found necessary either to relinquish the business in which we had 
embarked, together with the sum we had lent, or to undertake it on an extended 
scale*’; and we proposed to lend to the trustees 27,000 1 . for the purpose of putting 
the road into perfect repair, upon our receiving security for the payment of tire 
money ; and, in the event of their not being competent to do so, we contracted, 
under a penalty of 20,000 /. to put the rOad into repair, and to keep it in repair, on 
the tolls being assigned to us for thirty years : in a very short time we put the road, 
by a very considerable advance of our money, into perfect repair. I subsequently 
got Mr. Anderson’s share of the road, and have kept it, I think, in perfect repair 
ever since. I have various testimonials of high approval of the state in which the 
road has been kept. 

You have an act of parliament, have you not? — Yes; by the act which vested 
the tolls of the road from Dublin to Naas in Messrs. Taylor. The tenure of the road 
from Naas to Limerick was extended during the same period, in consideration of 
the improvements which had been effected on the Limerick road by Mr. Anderson 
and myself; the tenure which was originally granted to us was extended for the same 
period as on the road from Dublin to Naas. 

You share any surplus profits, after keeping the road in repair, as private property, 
under that act?— Yes, if there is any; but in several instances there has been no 
513. surplus; 
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IF. liourne, Esq. surplus ; I should conceive, if there was a surplus, I should have a very fair claim 

v ^ to it ; anti I believe there is no person who would not conceive me entitled to it : 

(uo April.) it was a desperate speculation, and one forced upon us by the state of the road. 

You were principally induced to undertake this road, in consequence of having 
previously undertaken a contract for the mail coaches? — Yes ; from the absolute 
necessity of some exertion being made to enable us to carry on the coach business. 

In case of the road coming out of repair under your management, what remedy 
lias the public to secure its being restored to a proper condition ? — One commis- 
sioner may convene a meeting upon the first Tuesday in any month ; and if a 
majority of three out of four of the commissioners at such meeting shall be of 
opinion that the road is in bad order, an application may be made to the Lord 
Chancellor; and he may, upon proof that it is in bad order, not only sequester the 
tolls, but enforce the penalty of 20,000 l. for the purpose of putting the road in 
repair, and appoint such persons to direct the road as he may think proper. 

In mentioning' the commissioners, what commissioners are there belonging to the 
Limerick road ? — There were a number of commissioners originally appointed by the 
act ; some for each and every district of the road, others for each of the three 
districts or divisions. 

The road is divided into three districts? — Yes; one from Naas to Maryborough, 
the next from Maryborough to Roscrea, and from thence to Limerick. 

Have you the complete power over the receipt and application of the tolls, in- 
dependently of the commissioners ? — Yes ; the object of the commissioners is with a 
view to protect the public interest, by a control over Mr. Anderson and myself. 

Have you a power of fixing turnpike gates ? — No ; I cannot fix any gate without 
permission from the commissioners. 

Are the tolls limited by the act? — Yes ; there are certain divisions within which 
there can be but one payment : the commissioners have the power, on our applica- 
tion, to alter the situations of gates, and to erect such other gates as circumstances 
may render necessary ; there are numerous new roads made, which rendered it 
expedient for some alterations to take place. 

What is the rate of toll paid on the road ? — A shilling English for a carriage and 
two horses, and two shillings English for a carriage with four horses. 

Flow much on carts ? — Three-halfpence for a car with a wheel of three inches 
bearing, turning on the axle ; a greater toll upon drays ; a toll of sixpence half- 
penny upon drays ; but any car of the description I have mentioned, is liable to a 
toll only of three-halfpence. 

What was the toll on a stage coach with four horses under the original act ? — 

is. 2d. 

Flow many passengers could go by a coach ? — Six persons inside and three 
persons outside : there was a clause in that act which made any carriage, taking a 
greater number of passengers, liable to a toll of 5 s. in addition for each horse draw- 
ing such carriage. 

What was the reason of this additional toll ? — Mr. Anderson and I were informed 
that the canal company were about to establish a coach to take thirty-six passengers ; 
and feeling the impossibility of contending with so powerful a body, directing such 
a carriage, we declined to have any connection with the road unless this clause was 
introduced for our protection. 

Was not this clause repealed by a subsequent act ? — It was ; this clause was made 
a model of other acts, where the same circumstances did not exist, and where it 
was conceived to be oppressive ; as for example on the Naas road, where there was 
no canal coach to act against it ; the canal coach was from the Canal Harbour from 
Monasterevan to Limerick, but it was introduced into the act from Dublin to 
Naas, and from Dublin to Mullingar, and I believe in other instances where such 
opposition could not possibly exist ; and upon these grounds, it being then deemed 
oppressive, it was generally repealed by an act called Mr. Cooper’s act. 

This act has again been altered ? — That act being considered to be an infringe- 
ment 011 vested rights, was repealed by an act brought in by the present Lord 
Maryborough ; but after this another act was passed, imposing in lieu of the 5 s. ad- 
ditional toll upon a particular description of carriage, giving a toll of 4 d. upon 
every horse drawing every description of public carriage. 

So that the toll now on a stage coach is 2$. 2 d. and 4 d, a horse? — Yes. 

What do the caravans pay ?• — A caravan, drawn by two or three horses, is liable 
to the original toll of 1 s. 1 d. and an additional toll of 4 d. per horse. 

Are there any parts of the Limerick road in any degree unsafe for night-travelling, 

in 
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in consequence of large ditches on the sides of it? — A considerable part of it is so, 
particularly through the county of Kildare. 

Do you consider yourself, as contractor tor keeping that road in repair for the 
public, bound to fill up those ditches ?— No •, the law expressly states, that within 
two years after ditches shall be filled by presentment, and the bridges built or 
repaired. Mr. Anderson and I shall put the road into repair. I therefore consider 
that my duty is conditional ; and that I was not bound to do what I have done, if 
I was not actuated by a sense of public duty, and by my individual interest, until 
the grand juries have filled the ditches, and widened and repaired the bridges. The 
law' expressly says, that the compensation to the landowners, and the filling of the 
ditches, shall be done by presentment. 

Has not this been the construction put upon the act by the grand jury of Queen’s 
county? — The grand jury of Queen’s county most liberally contributed every thing 
which was asked for the safety of the public. 

To what extent did that go; the ditches which were filled up by presentment? — 

I cannot state the extent; but they granted every thing which was asked, from the 
bounds of the county of Kildare to the King’s county, and to Tipperary, from near 
Monasterevan, to near Roscrea. 

That is upwards of twenty-five miles, is it not ? — It is about twenty-five miles. 

Have you applied to the grand jury of the county of Kildare, to have the ditches 
filled up along the road passing through that county? — Yes; I have made two 
applications. I should have been discouraged from the ill effect of my first repre- 
sentations, but that individuals generally on the grand jury desired me to renew my 
applications, applying for those things that were conceived to be most necessary. 

Does not a part of the road cross the King’s county, leaving the county of Kildare 
at each extremity ?— Yes. .• - „ 

Have the grand jury of the King’s county granted money for filling up the 
ditches? — They have : it is about half a mile distance; but so far as the Kings 
county is in that tract surrounded by Kildare, they granted the money for filling up 
the ditches. 

Do not the mail coaches travel in the night through the county of Kildare ? 
The journey in winter is performed, both up and down, in the dark ; and the road 
is so narrow, that it is impossible for two carriages of any description to pass : two 
cars could not pass each other with safety. 

How are the bridges upon this line over the streams which cross it; are they 
sufficiently wide for the road ?— They are very narrow ; in some instances entirely 
unfenced, and generally directed, not to the road, but to the watercourse ovei 
which they pass. 

Is not a good deal of this road very low land, and subject to heavy fogs ? A great 
deal of it is, for a considerable' distance, covered with water. 

Have accidents happened upon- this part of the road in consequence ot the 
ditches ? — Several accidents have happened in consequence of the ditches and the 



(•jo April.) 



bridges. _ rrr- 

Between Roscrea and Limerick, are the ditches filled r — The county 01 I ipperary 
presented very generally; there are scarcely any ditches between Roscrea and 
Limerick ; a great deal of that road is new road, that is made, several miles 
of it, verv spacious, and in every instance the ditches at the sides of the road 
filled up. , 

Are you acquainted with other mail coach roads m Ireland r I have some 
knowledge of several of them. 

Is not your brother a contractor? — Yes, he is a contractor for the mail coaches 
to Galway, Sligo, Westport and Castlereagh. 

Do you think the provisions of the Irish laws are sufficient to secure mail coach 
roads being kept in constant repair when they are under the management ot the 
grand juries in the different counties? — I do not know how to answer that question. 

What security has the public in case of a road being very much out of repau, 
that is under the management of the grand jury for the county in which it lies, 
of having that road put into proper repair, to make it safe for mail coaches 
to travel upon it? — There is not any security whatever; and I conceive it must 
tend to the safety of the intercourse, that there should be a power either to 
enforce on grand juries the effectuating public safety ; either the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Postmaster General should have the power, in case of the grand jury not 



doing that which is necessary, to order it to be done. . 

Do you mean, that they should be repaid the expense by the counties r 

513. C That 
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IV. Bourne, Esq. That the Lord Lieutenant should be permitted to advance the money for all such 

— ~ — ' repairs, and that it should be repaid by successive levies presented at once in 

( io April.) the same manner as other money is levied under the forty-fifth of the Kin* to' be 
presented at once, and raised at successive collections. 

Do all the public coaches pay the additional toll of four pence a horse? — No, the 
mail coaches do not pay the toll ; and I conceive that the post office most impro- 
perly withhold it. 

Is this additional toll of four pence charged on any other road but the Naas and 
the Limerick? — I believe it is on all the roads which have the same clause 
respecting the extra passengers. 

You have stage coaches between Limerick and Dublin, not being mails? — Yes. 
In going from Naas to Dublin, do those coaches go along the direct road which 
is under the management of Mr. Taylor, or by any other road ? — They go a pre- 
sentment road, on which there is but one payment of 2 s. 2 cl. instead of paying 
upon this road, 5 s. 8 d. 

What is the distance between Naas and Dublin by Mr. Taylor’s road? — Fifteen 
miles. 

What is the distance by the road you go ? — I dare say it is eighteen. 

What is the rate at which the Limerick mail goes between Dublin and Limerick, 
according to your last arrangement with the post-office ?— We perform the journey 
in fifteen hours ; and the stops out of that are about an hour and a half ; an hour 
and forty-two minutes is that allowed. 

What is the distance ? — One hundred and twenty English miles : something more 
than ninety-four Irish. 

What stops are they ; for the post-office business ? — For post-office business, and 
the necessary stops for changing horses. In consequence of this acceleration, which 
is a matter of experiment, and depends on circumstances, we have got five new 
stages, at a very heavy expense, and our continuing will depend upon circumstances 
that are now at issue. 

\ ou mean that you change horses five times more frequently than you used to 
dor— We change horses four times more than we used to do; we have five new 
stages more than we used to have; for one of those I pay nearly 100/. a year for 
the place itself, in addition to agents and helpers. 

What is the usual time the ''mail stops at the post-office, merely for delivering 
and taking up a bag? That is dependent upon the circumstances; there are some 
cases where twelve minutes arc allowed, at Montrath, being a post-office; there 
are other stops. I think five minutes are allowed at Nenagh. 

Where there is no other business but to deliver and take up the ba<*, what time 
is the coach generally detained? — The stops are, at Rathcoole eight minutes; at 
Naas eight minutes ; at Ballymenagh, which is a new stage, where there is no post- 
office business, eleven minutes ; Monasterevun twelve minutes ; Emo three 
minutes; we do not change there; at Kilminchy nine minutes; we change there; 
there is no post-office there : Maryborough post-office three minutes ; Montrath 
thirteen minutes; Killmartin three minutes; that is one of the new stages: Dun- 
cannon tvyo minutes; no post-office : Toomavarah four minutes; no post-office: 
enagh eight minutes ; Kilmustello eight minutes ; Sallymount, another of the new 
stages, four minutes. 

What weights are commonly drawn by the carriers, and in what description of 
carts or carriages on the Limerick road ? — Some of the carriers horses, those in 
Koscrea in particular, are in the habit of taking thirty-two hundred weight : Mr. 
‘awcett, of Roscrea, told me that he had just got down by two carriers cars four 
hogsheads of sugar, each hogshead weighing sixteen hundred weight. 

What sort of carriage do they make use of?— What is called a Scotch dray car; 
-ley aie very long, but the wheels are very narrow : there is no instance, I believe, 
in which the wheels are three inches broad, in some not more than two; and from the 
immense weight and the slowness of the motion they work into the road. 

fs this a customary loading, or is it only accidental?— It is the general loading of 
the carriers cars. ® . ° 

. travel in great numbers upon the road?— Yes; in general about eight or 

n Qge her; and sometimes where they are attended to they go in a direct line, but 
in some instances they occupy the entire road. 

horses Gre a man t0 eac ^ h° rse ? — In some instances one man has two or three 

W hat was the > 9 ^ 4 ^ Qne-horse cart when you first had the management 

of 
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of the Limerick road." Not more than ten hundred. A shopkeeper of Nenash IF. Bourne, Esq. 

told me, that the best tobacco was in hogsheads of twelve hundred weight x ^ - 

and that when he desired to have the best he was obliged to have a leading horse to (20 April.) 
the car that drew that hogshead. 

Can you acquaint the Committee what at any former period was the customary 
loading of a one-horse cart in Ireland?— I saw a fragment of a Report of a Com- 
mittee published in the year 1 745, which says, “And your Committee further report, 
that the average load of a car drawn by one horse in Ireland is 450 lbs.” Mr. French 
ot Roscrea had a horse that I understand uniformly drew three tons between 
Roscrca and his malt houses that were at Rackett Hall ; there is an intervening hill 
of about one in fifteen to ascend. 

What is the distance? -It was about a mile, or a mile and a half. 



Mercurii , 24 die Aprilis , 1822. 



Sir Edward Lees, Called in; and Examined. 

HAVE any recent regulations been made in Ireland with respect to letters going ,$„• Eifc ml 
to Scotland, or the north of England, by Donaghadee? — Not that I am aware of 

What time does the mail arrive at Donaghadee from Dublin ?— I think half past <■=+ ApnU 
two o’clock in the afternoon of the day after they are dispatched from Dublin. 

What is the distance from Dublin? — Ninety-three Irish miles. 

W r hat time does the mail arrive at Belfast?— At eleven a. m. 

What is the distance from Belfast to Donaghadee? — Fourteen miles. 

What time does the packet sail from Donaghadee? — The harbour is dependent 
upon the tide; our sailing is quite uncertain; when the tide permits them they sail 
immediately, but the dispatch from Port Patrick is not till the following morning at 
six o’clock. 

You mean the dispatch for London?— Yes; London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

So that if the packet arrives at Port Patrick in three or four hours, the letters lie 
at Port Patrick till the next morning at six o’clock ? — Yes ; so I understand. 

^ What time do the mails arrive at Port Patrick from London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ? I think at eight o’clock in the morning ; it used to be so last year. 

Wlmt time does the packet sail from Port Patrick ?— It is liable to the same 
difficulties as Donaghadee, depending upon the tide. 

At what hour does the mail leave Donaghadee for Dublin ?— Six o’clock in the 
morning. 

Then in due course letters are twenty-two hours between their arrival at Port 
Patrick and their departure from Donaghadee?— Yes; but I must observe, that 
by far the greater part of the whole correspondence in the year is conveyed by ex- 
press, at a considerable expense ; in fact, it is a daily increased expense beyond the 
usual charge for the mails. 

Very few come from Donaghadee by the regular conveyance ? — Very few. 

Can you state the expense of this conveyance from Donaghadee to Belfast ? — No, 
not precisely. 

Is it incurred every day ? —Our order is to send the mail by express immediately 
on its arrival after the departure of the Irish post in the morning. 

What time does the mail leave Belfast for Dublin? — At three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

So that letters that leave Donaghadee at six o’clock in the morning go sixteen 
miles to Belfast, and then start at three o’clock the same day for Dublin ?— Yes. 

Does it frequently happen that many mails are due, at Donaghadee, together 
from Port Patrick.- — I have upon several occasions been obliged to go down to 
Donaghadee and Belfast personally, in consequence of the interruption in the mails 
between the two countries, by Port Patrick and Donaghadee : upon one occasion 
when I was there, within these two or three years, I think I found twenty-two mails 
between the two places interrupted ; I think thirteen or fourteen at one side, and 
the remainder at the other; I think that was at Christmas 1818; I was there last 
year ; every year there is a considerable interruption, but that is the most alarming 
one that has ever taken place. 

What was that occasioned by ? — The difficulty certainly is the position of the 
harbour of Port Patrick. Upon that occasion I made a detailed report to the Post- 

5 1 3 * master 
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Sir Edward Lees, master General, as to the state of the intercourse between the two countries, and I 
pointed out the evils that existed. My report \Vas submitted to the Government, 
(24 April.) and upon that report the present harbour has been undertaken. Though I consider 
the chief difficulty to arise from the want of a proper harbour, there is, nevertheless, 
a great deal of improvement to be effected by p. new arrangement of the northern 
mails in Ireland, and the whole of the mails on this side of the water to Port 
Patrick would have to be changed. The Postmasters General of England and Scot- 
land have the matter under their anxious consideration. 

Would, letters come quicker from the north of England by Holyhead or Port 
Patrick,?—. Under the existing arrangements at Holyhead the intercourse is much 
more regular by that station than the northern one. With respect to Belfast, letters 
to Belfast are received through Holyhead under the present regulations a day earlier 
than by port Patrick. 

Do the letters from London for Belfast go by Port Patrick or Dublin ? — They 
come now by Dublin. 

Do the letters from Dublin for Carlisle go by Port Patrick or Holyhead ? — We 
send them by Port Patrick. 

Does, it frequently happen that the communication is interrupted between Port 
Patrick and Donagbadee, in consequence of the state of the harbour and the bad 
weather?— Repeatedly ; even without a gale of wind ; when the wind blows south- 
west it completely impedes any egress from the harbour of Port Patrick. When 
those twenty-two mails were lying there, there were but two due by way of Holy- 
head, according to my present impression. 

What would you suggest as the best regulation for expediting the correspondence 
. by Donagbadee and Port Patrick between England and Ireland ? — The distance from 
London to Porjt Patrick is 420 miles; the mail reaches Dumfries at half past four 
in the.e veiling; it remains there for the arrival of the mails from Edinburgh three 
hours ; the mail leaves Edinburgh at eight o’clock in the morning ; by this delay at 
Dumfries it does not reach Port Patrick till eight the following morning. If, there- 
fore, the mail could leave , Edinburgh at six in the morning in the place of eight, it 
would, arrive at Port Patrick at six o’clock a. m. If the mail travelled at a rate even 
/pnder eight miles an hour, it would reach Port Patrick before five, the consequence 
■ of which would be, that if the wind was at all favourable, the English mail for 
/ Ireland, that now never reaches Belfast in time for delivery, or to be forwarded 
.by any of the.- crpss mails from thence, or to Dublin, would frequently be 
; delivered in Belfast, on the. third morning after the dispatch from London, before 
the hour at which merchants assemble on ’change ; it would be in time frequently 
tq meet the dispatch of all the cross-posts from Belfast, including Londonderry ; 

. ^linost invariably and in time to meet the departure of the coach for Dublin. In 
.'the (jepartur,e of the coach for Dublin, I of course include the English 
correspondence for the greater part of the province of Ulster, and the entire of the 
south. of Ireland from North Britain, which is now subject to the daily delay of 
twenty-four hours, and from the impediments already alluded to very frequent in- 
terruptions of a much more serious nature. With respect to the returning mail 
from Ireland, the effect would be, if a more expeditious rate of travelling, was 
attained from Dublin to Belfast than at present exists, the mail might rj^cLDpnagha- 
. dee by one o’clock in the afternoon, or earlier; if, .therefore, a steam packet 
was established, the same vessel that brought the mail from Scotland .woulcl be 
in ;i rue to cpturn with the mail from Ireland the same day. Allowing. three pqprs 
for tlje passage, which is only twenty miles, she might reach Port Patrick ata four 
in the afternoon ; by starting then from Port Patrick the mail might- reach 
fri.es, i.s eighty-four miles, in ten hours and a half, at half after two a. m. ; 
it nnght reach, Carlisle in four hours and a half afterwards, which,, is thirty-six 
miles,, , anft consequently it might reach London one day earlier thap. it does .at 
pfeseiit; tlie mail at present remains on its way from Port Patrick to London five 
hours ; at Carlisle it does not depart until half-past seven , a. m. therefore the mail 
.from. Port. Patrick would be in suffje^pt^ime for the arrival of. the Glasgow, mail at 
that place, on its road to London, by leaving Port Patrick. at four' p, m. in place of 
..eight A,.. *». . ., :M. m r»dJ twit ,ai bdvttKKfp uUna UuttJ Ki t 
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Veneris , 2 G° die Ajmlis , 1822. 



Sir Edward Lees, again called in ; and Examined. 



HAVE the Postmasters General made any attempts to accelerate the rale of 
travelling by mail coaches in Ireland? — They have. Upon the different lines of 
road where the contracts have expired, since the Committee of 1819 made its 
report, the Postmasters General endeavoured to obtain the rate of travelling at least 
five miles and a half and six miles an hour Irish ; at either rate of travelling they found 
it very difficult to prevail upon the contractors to undertake the contract; they have 
universally advertised in the public prints at both those rates. Upon some recent 
occasions they have succeeded in effecting five miles and a half, and very recently, in 
the case of Limerick, they have succeeded in getting the mails at the rate of six miles 
an hour and upwards; but this last case is very experimental, and my opinion is, 
that it is not likely to continue during the winter season. 

Is not the road from Limerick to Dublin reckoned a very good road? — Taking 
it in the entire, I conceive the Limerick road to be the best road in the country. 

Therefore there arises no difficulty to perform this rate of travelling on that 
road? — Not during day-light ; but in those parts where the stages are travelled over 
at night, I think the contractors will find it difficult. I have before me a repre- 
sentation, received previously to my leaving Dublin, through Lord Dunally, chair- 
man of the board of commissioners of that road, (that is, the road from Limerick to 
Naas,) representing the state of it, and the extreme danger there would be in con- 
tinuing that rate of travelling if the road is not improved. 

What defects docs he allude to? — The following is a resolution, among others, 
'which was unanimously agreed to : “ As public intercourse is infinitely in danger 
by pits and ditches by the sides of the road, and by several narrow windings, or 
totally unfenced bridges in the county of Kildare ; that such danger is much in- 
creased to the mail coaches which at all seasons travel through the said county 
each way during the night-time; that in consequence of the proposed great accele- 
ration in their travelling, it is important, if not absolutely essential to their safety, 
that the said pits or ditches be filled, and the said bridges widened, fenced and re- 
paired before the ensuing winter; that our chairman be requested to write, on behalf 
of the commissioners of the said road and the public, to the Postmasters General* 
praying their lordships to promote such legislative enactments, or other measures, 
as they shall deem best calculated to remove evils so long and so generally felt, and 
hitherto ineffectually complained of.” 

Are you acquainted with the conditions upon which Mr. Bourne is proprietor of 
this road from Naas to Limerick ? — 1 have heard that Mr. Bourne and the late 
Mr. Anderson obtained a contract under the Irish Parliament, which vested in 
them, for a period of fifty years, the tolls of that road between Naas and Limerick ; 
but I am not privy to the exact conditions upon which the tolls were so vested, or 
what sum of money they were bound to expend in bringing that road to a proper 
state ; I presume they are embodied in the act of parliament. 

Do you consider Mr. Bourne bound to remedy the defects of the road through 
the county of Kildare, the defects alluded to in the resolutions? — I apprehend he 
is not, under the engagement of his own act; but I consider, under the 45 & 
46 Geo. III. be is liable to the responsibility of all trustees for lolls, and those bind 
him to have the post office surveys executed, on the county presenting damages. 

By whom ought they to be provided for? — The law requires trustees to lay all 
claims for damages before a jury, and to submit the verdict to the county at the 
ensuing assizes. The damages being settled, the trustees should make the road. 

Have the Postmasters General ever made any application to the grand jury of 
the county for that purpose? — The entire of that road has been surveyed by the 
post office, and the estimates for the different counties through which the line passes 
have been submitted to the trustees, I suppose. 

Was any application made at the same time by the Postmasters General to the 
grand juries to have the improvements carried into effect contained in the plans ? — 
The usual mode observed is, that the surveyor who makes the survey shall attend 
personally at the grand jury with the map and estimates of every improvement ; and 
I have no doubt that such surveyor did attend the grand jury of the county of 
Kildare, if required. 

Have other counties attended to the state of this road, and filled the pits 
and ditches, and made protecting fences against the precipices?— It is impossible 

.513. I> to 



Sir Etkuard Lees. 
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Sir OhmijM . to answer exactly. The proceedings of tlii *hdle kingdom are contained in tiioso 

v ^ J returns. 7 ' 7 " 

(26 April.) What returns ?—' The returns of the whole proceedings of the post office and 
grand juries respecting the roads in Ireland under the post road acts. 

To what do you attribute particularly the difficulty of gbttifig mails in Ireland to 
go at the rate of live miles and a half an hour ? — The answers that have been 
returned by contractors, to whom applications have been made to convey at that 
rate, have invariably been the imperfect stale of those roads. 

Do you know what the usual rate is at which common stage coaches drive in 
Ireland ?— There are some that drive more rapidly than the mails; but generally 
speaking,' I should think pretty much at the same rate ; but I must observe, that 
the stage coaches are all day coaches, which makes a considerable difference in the 
facilities of acceleration. 

Do the stage coaches on the Limerick road drive as fast or faster than the mail 
coach ? — At present the mail coach travels quicker to Limerick than any coach. 

Does the stage coach on the Limerick road travel at the rate of live miles and a 
half an hour? — I should think it does not. 

What regulations are there with respect to the time allowed for delivering and 
taking up bags at the post office ? — The time varies from three to ten and fifteen 
minutes. 

Supposing there is no office business to perform, but merely to exchange the 
bags ?— Merely exchange the bags. 

You allow no time? — No ; in fact there is nothing to be done. 

Do yoii allow any particular time for changing horses ? — Not upon the face of 
the post office time bill ; that is included in the gross rate per hour ; the contractors 
must make up the time that they themselves consume in harnessing the horses ; it 
is ndt' considered by the post office at all in its calculations. 

Have any steps been taken for introducing a uniformity of plan in the construc- 
tion of the mail coaches in Ireland ? — That was a point particularly recommended 
by the Committee of 1819; and the sentiments of the Postmasters General Were 
completely in Unison with those of the Committee. They have had, however, 
considerable difficulty, as yet, in effecting it generally: one difficulty arises from 
several of our contractors being their own factors, having existing contracts, and 
Unwilling to break Up their own establishments for building. 

Existing contracts for finding coaches? — Yes; in all contracts, however, made 
since 1819, the Postmasters General have advertised that the coaches provided 
shall be upon one principle of construction: to effect this, they advertised in the 
public prints for plans and models of carriages; and received proposals froth 
different builders in Dublin, London, Oxford and Birmingham ; the prices of those 
carriages, as proposed, varied from 250 1. to 130 guineas each carriage, and a 
contractor dt Birmingham has been found who builds them for 130 guineas; he 
lias already provided several carriages for lreland ; and in all our future contracts 
We intend that this contractor shall provide them also. 

Do you make a contract for the repairs with the person who finds the coaches ?-4— 
No; we contract for the carriage, and the contractors themselves afterwards 
maintain them. 

Then you give the carriages for nothing ? — Ultimately the contractors pay for 
theta. Stoppages are made from their mileage allowance. 

What fate d? Allowance do you make to contractors for finding the coaches by 
the mile or otherwise? — We make no specific allowance for providing coaches, 
we make an allowance per mile for conveying mails and providing coaches, which 
varies m J affi6urtt alm6st in every part of Ireland. If the Committee, wish,. , Lean 
tell the amounYof eacL fine ; for instance, from Dublin to Cork the. amount isiSlfi 
the single mild ; to limerick, 3d. but the contractor there requires 4 \d. for travelling 
at'‘ffiejpresentacdelfetd;tis'd fate ; to Waterford, 4^. ; to Derry, 3 d.\ to Belfast; gjukij 
to ’Sdniskillen, A\d . ; fo Wexford, 6d. which includes the carriage of, the second 
mail guard, and the charges for the conveyance’ of the Sunday mails ; SligbLT^^i and 
GaUVay,' 7 if? for a sirigie rail'd ; froth' Belfast to Derry the Amount is 4 'Jd. ixjH 7 / 

How are the mail coaches, in Eiiglafid provided?— Thereisorte contractor liylio 
provides .tlid post-offidd 1 ' Mtfi coaches, tfftd who keeps them in repaLriiidr ® ( fiACd 
nmeage. w 1 oi) L-'jjidj ado* intsst on oJ rftadf nov iloffij jpn uo ^ oG 

Do you know the, amount of that mileage? — I have heard it! stated at ‘lidid) tire 
mile. 9V G- fy-iwo/T }s linen 01D lo ley me adt iot nm ij od] sub rfW 

Have the Postmasters General of Ireland made any attempt to obtain coaefeespa 
the same priMjliB ?— Yfiby'^ilde of the principalnbuildta's 

' * pi of 
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of Dublin, and they, also attempted a negotiation with some of their own contrac- Sir Edv a rd Lres^ 
tors who were builders of mail coaches, but the terms that were asked were con- ' 
sidered too hia;b, arxl they abandoned the idea. , p . n • 

Can you state what those terms were ?— I think they were as high as 19 a. the 
double mile by the mail builders and mail contractors ; I think they were 4 “• or 

the single mile. . . c t1 

In Iceland, do the post office or the proprietor pay the mileage for the coachesr— 

I believe^in some cases, the sum paid by the contractors tor the coaches exceeds what 
thev receive for the conveyance of the mail. 

Who pays it?— It is paid by the post office, I believe, as the responsible party 
thev have regular accounts with the contractors afterwards for that contribution. 

What rate is paid by the Postmasters General in England, for carrying the mails, 
to their contractors? — I have heard it as low as 2 %d. the average, a mile; I 
belieye the Holyhead mail is 3d. _ _ , , • ■ , . 

For what periods do the Postmasters General of Ireland make contiacts for. 

jnails? The lowest is seven years; they have been as extended as fourteen and 

twenty-one ; and the Limerick mail, which has but one year to run, was made for 

a period of thirtv-one years. . 

Do the Postmasters General endeavour to make the contracts for as short a time 
as possible? — Thev always advertise for seven or fourteen years, and are always 
anxidus to obtain them for the shortest possible period. On several roads no con-* 
tracts have been executed for years past, though expired. >’ 

Why do they take seven years as the shortest limit. Because they have aU 
wavs found that where an individual wished to contract, that he would not contract 
for » shorter period, because the expenditure on his outfit is of course very large and 
it is necessary to have a certain guarantee for a sufficient period to be indemnified. 

For what period are the contracts made by the Postmasters of England r From 

'^'Tlave'' the’ Postmasters General of Ireland ever endeavoured to make a contract 
for a less term than seven years ?-Frequently they have made attempts to .uitaia 
their contracts upon the same principle as the contracts in this country; namely 
from year to year, and to have them managed by the innkeepers on the different 
lines of road, Since the Report of the Committee of 1S19, they have renewed 
those attempts at different periods, and sent down their superintendent ot mail 
coaches upon the different lines of road, with a view to make such bargains ; but 
we have hitherto found ft quite impracticable. . . , ■ 

Are you aware that the Postmasters in England never make any bargains in de- 
tail with the innkeepers of the lines of road, but always with some ctqef cop- 
tractor who manages all the details with h.s country connections ?- 1 am; but 
unfortunately in Ireland we have not discovered any such class of persons : our 
cont actors are in most cases gentlemen of considerable property and ra some 
cases have been the noblemen of the country, who, from a laudable public spirit 
have connected their names and security with such speculations. 

It may be understood bv the Committee, that the business of stage coaches bps 
not yet made sufficient progress in Ireland to enable the postmasters to fine persons 
willinu to enter into mail coach contracts upon the same principle, upon which they 
are made in England ?-In a great measure ; but the stage coaches at prop* pos- 
sessTuch advantages over the mail coaches, from the focal circumstances of irekuid, 
that I very much fear they will always have the preference as a means of tyt. 

ve i, ng the staae coach business of Ireland increasing muchr-I do not know that it 
is extending very much ; on the contrary, I rather apprehend the interests of the 
different persons embarked in that business are very much depreciated. ocU 1M 

It has! however, made great progress within the last ten or fifteen ’ 

tainlv it has; but unfortunately there is a description of carnage at piesen^ In use 
in Ireland which very much interferes with the interests of the stage coach pifyrp 
- tn ,,. an( i still more so with the proprietors of mail coaches. ■ _ ux . 

What is that?— That is the caravan, carrying a great number of passengers at 
vetiy.‘ low rates, and paving V$ry 1 moderate, toll duty. . 

• LWhat is 1 the rate of travelling- -on the, cross roads ?— Four miles an hour. . 

Do yon nouhink you could fet .hem to go foster than thatr-Ido ; and I think 

the 1 -Five o'clock 
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sir Ed-xard Lees. What is the distance ? — Twenty-four miles.- 

v — Why is there a delay of seven hours from Ncwry . to Down, that being only 
(s(> April.) twenty-four miles ?— The mail requires six hours in its conveyance only, and there. 

fore if it was dispatched immediately after the arrival of the mail coach it ought to 
reach Downpatrick at eleven. 

Why is it not dispatched immediately on the arrival of the mail coach?- The only 
reason can be that they may go more safely during the winter season. 

From what cause ? — To have one hour more day-light upon the road. 

Did you ever hear of any thing having occurred to the mail in that part ?— J t l Q 
not remember any attack upon the Down mail. 

Did you ever apply for any contract for a mail coach upon that road ? — Frequently 
Have you had any offer? — I think we had one, but it was very high. 3 ’ 

Do you recollect the sum ?— I very recently had a communication with a view 
to a contract for a mail coach on that road, and I am in expectation of a proposal 



What regulations or changes have the Postmasters General already made or con- 
template to make, in the system of Irish mails, in consequence of the introduction of 
steam packets on the Holyhead station ? — They have already extended the hour of 
dispatch from seven o’clock in the evening to ten o’clock at night. 

For England? — For England; for the inhabitants of Dublin they have ex- 
tended it, from the interior of Ireland, till seven the following morning, both mails 
going then together, by which means the inhabitants of Dublin have fluently been 
enabled to answer their letters the same night to London; and the mails from the 
interior of the kingdom have gained one entire day in point of acceleration. It is a 
question with the Postmasters General, at this moment, whether it is practicable to 
keep open the receivers from Dublin to the latest possible hour of the night, so as 
to afford the merchants two hours at least more time to answer their correspondence 
but they have not yet determined upon that measure; not being quite satisfied’ 
with the business that is to be performed in the morning in the arrangement of 
the interior mails, whether that from Dublin, if so extended, could be made up in 
sufficient time to insure its dispatch from Howth so as to meet the mail goin^from 
Holyhead to "Chester and Liverpool. 

Are any letters allowed to be put in the post before seven o'clock in the morning 
for England from Dublin ? — No. ° 

When do the steam packets leave Howth?— As near eight o’clock as possible at 
present. r 

is that hour sufficiently early, in ordinary cases, to insure the arrival of the 
packet at Holyhead before the dispatch of the mail coach from Holyhead to Lon- 
don? — in almost all cases it is. 



Is it equally so to insure the dispatch of the mail for Chester and the north of 
England ?— Not with always the same certainty ; and I rather apprehend that the 
mail on the Chester line has frequently been late. 

Does not the mail by Chester carry a very important portion of the correspond- 
ence between Ireland and England ?— A very important part indeed, that is, of the 
commercial part of the correspondence. 

Would it be possible to effect the arrival of the mails at Howth sufficiently early 
to enable the packets to proceed to sea at seven o’clock in the morning Wf would 
be quite possible to do so ; but in order to effect that arrangement, our interior mails 
must be made to arrive earlier in Dublin; and to do this, they must either leave the 
extreme points of the kingdom earlier than at present, or should be made to travel 
at a more rapid rate than they do now. To prevent the inconvenience that might arise 
by making the mails depart from the extreme points earlier' than they do, it would 
be possible to dispatch the mails earlier than they are at present from Dublin; 
which would have the effect of giving an equal quantum of time at the extreme 
points ot the kingdom to answer their letters, that by the other arrangement they 
would be deprived of; the danger of this, however, might be to delay the English 
4i at h * ^ Caplla ’ by B0t reachin S Dublin from Howth, previous to their 

Has it often occurred, since the establishment of steam packets, that any of the 
mails trom the interior of Ireland have reached the post office so late in the morn- 
yX a ‘ n " t ‘° e ” able . Postmasters General to forward the letters to Englatid'?'— 

. nas : V - winter season, on some lines, the mails bad been detained ; in some 

to . - « 16 ^masters Geueral have sent those mails across in express boats, to over- 
take the the. expense of -the contractors. Jf , i - v • ■- ’ - v * 

4Jp°n what Hoes of tp»d most frequently have tb&. mails been late ?—Fpon the 

Wexford 
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Wexford line most frequently ; on the Cork line sometimes ; I think on the Derry 
line, and on the Enniskillen line also. 

Have the Postmasters General adopted, or do they mean to adopt, any measures 
to remedy this evil ?— Their lordships hope, that in the expected improvements of 
the public road this evil may be effectually remedied ; for the delays thdt have 
already been experienced, have been by the contractors attributed to their very bad 
state at present. 

Do the Postmasters General consider that the defects of the road ate the cause 
of those delays, or do they attribute it to the misconduct of contractors ? — In most 
cases they have hitherto considered them to be owing to the bad state of the roads, 
and the very inclement season that is just past, rendering the roads still worse, they 
have subjected their contractors to very large fines in the first instance j'wehave in 
most cases given them back, under the explanations that they have afforded. 

Do the representations made to the Postmasters General, as to the state of the 
roads, apply partially, or do they extend to all the mail coach roads ? — I think the 
complaint seems to be general throughout the whole country ; I do not mean to say 
that every part of every line is in a bad state, but I apprehend that there is no line 
that is not liable to considerable difficulties through the whole country, in conse- 
quence of their bad state at present. I have here returns from each contractor as 
to their actual state when I left Ireland, and they will more properly inform the 
Committee than I can possibly do myself. Previous to my leaving Ireland, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the different mail coach contractors, of which I have a copy : I 
have received answers from them all, with the exception of one or two ; those 
answers enter fully into the subject of the respective lines, and with' the permission 
of the Committee I shall prepare a table, which will set before them every informa- 
tion which they can require upon the subject. 

[The witness was directed to deliver in the letter and prepare the table ] 



Are the mail coach roads for the most part turnpike roads or presentment roads r — 
I think, generally speaking, that where mail coaches run, about on’e-half is turnpike 
and the other presentment road. 

Are there not particular acts of parliament for enabling the Postmasters General 
to have the mail coach roads placed in proper repair ?*— There are ; viz. the 45th and 
46th of Geo. IH. passed in the years 1805 and 1 806; enacted for the express 
purpose of rendering the conveyance of letters more safe and expeditious in 
Ireland. 

What measures have the Postmasters General adopted towards carrying those 
acts into effect? — In 1805, when the first act was passed, the instructions of 
Government were served upon the post office to commence the execution of the act ; 
and the first step which the Postmasters General took was to appoint six enoineers 
under the direction of another and principal engineer; this last gentleman is the 
present Major Alexander Taylor, a gentleman of great experience, to whose direction 
and control the management of those acts under the Postmaster General is prin- 
cipally committed : they executed their warrants immediately, and under them pro- 
ceeded to survey every direct line of road from Dublin to the extreme points of the 
kingdom ; the surveys of all those roads have been in the interval completed, the 
plans and estimates of such new lines as were necessary, or of such lin£s as were 
required to be altered or widened or levelled have also been submitted to the grand 
juries, jn such cases as were necessary to the trustees of turnpikes. 

t)id those plans describe every sort of improvement that was necessary to make each 
road perfect in point of direction, of the inclination of the hills, and as to breadth ? — 
'They, did; the general maps were all furnished, and from them the baronial mans ; 
and the necessary plans for bridges have been submitted to the different grand juries. 

: , > _W ere - they accompanied with cross sections and estimates? — I am disposed to 
'^nk^they were. ...... 

On what principle do the acts require those surveys should be made in regard 
the breadth of the road and the inclination of the hills? — There are two acts. 
The 45th of the late King required that the roads should be brought to the level of one 
foot i;ise in thirty-live base, and that the -roads should be of the width of forty-two 
clear of footpaths at least, raadu that in no case should the road exceed 
sixty feet. y. <4 fci • •» i • 

■ l , Hftve.piany road$ been improved in Ireland in consequence of those surveys 
under the powers of thosp acts r-r- Several improvements have taken place, all' of 
which are more particularly described in the returns which the Postmasters General 
■have Rnmish^jiv«bediepce to the orders of this Committee. 

E Do 
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sv Kdmvd Lees. Do you mean to say, that in all cases of new roads made under that act, that 
. ' ... — > the best line of road has been bond Jide selected?— I am npt aware that the 

( *U April.) Postmasters General arc apprised that any line of road submitted by their engineers 
to any of the grand juries has not been the best that could be discovered, under 
the particular restrictions that the act/3 themselves impose ; but whether or not 
those particular lines have in all cases been adopted by the grand juries, I cannot 
exactly say at this moment, though my impression is, that in many cases the lines 
suggested have not been adopted ; but I fear that alterations even in the line since 
made, have been effected by the persons employed in the execution of it. 

Have you any reason to doubt, that, in many instances, the grand juries have 
deviated from the lines recommended by the engineers, and adopted others not so 
advantageous to the public service ? — From the information I have received, I have 
no doubt that such alterations have been made, which will be more particularly 
described in the returns I have already alluded to. 

Have you any reason to suppose then, in any instances, lines of rqad have been 
chosen by the grand juries where the performance of the work, as a permanent 
work, is utterly impracticable? — There have been different lines of road, which, under 
the orders of Government, the Postmasters General have been obliged to make 
special re-surveys and inspections of; the levels upon those roads are parti- 
cularly set. forth in the returns ordered by and furnished to the Committee, and 
I have no doubt that they do contain instances such as are alluded to. 

Have you any knowledge of the new mail coach road opening an intercourse be- 
tween the city of Limerick and the town of Tralee ? — That is one road that we have 
surveyed and re-surveyed, and upon which a special investigation took place, and 
a special report was made. 

Has a copy of that report been laid before the Committee? — A copy of it has 
not yet been laid before the Committee. 

Is it in progress to be laid before the Committee ? — It is in preparation 
I believe, by the Government of Ireland. 

Do you happen to know, or can you inform the Committee, whether the en- 
gineers reported any one line of road between those two towns as more practicable 
and much shorter? — I do not remember at this moment. 

Was there more than one line of road surveyed for the purpose of making a new 
mail coach road ? — I am sure there was. 

Do you happen to know the distance by the new mail coach road that'was 
adopted by the grand jury between Limerick and Tralee ? — 1 do not; the maps are 
in Ireland ; but the returns will show it. 

Do you happen to know the distance between the same towns going alon<* the 
Ardagh line of road, which was surveyed by the post office engineers ? — Ido not 
know them myself, but they are all set forth in the map, and stated in that report. 

Are you aware of any reference to the engineers of the post office, with respect 
to the preference between those two identical lines of road, the one leading through 
Armagh, and the other by Cappagh and Talbot? — The older given, to the engineers 
was, to make a special report upon 'what was executed by the county, as contrasted 
with the original maps and estimates furnished by the post office. The result of that 
is contained in the statement that I have already referred to. 

In the choice of the line of road, under the direction of the post-office, has it 
been an object to embrace the principal towns in the respective counties through 

which the roads pass, if it could be done consistently with, the other objects? The 

act of parliament requires, that the post office engineers should proceed from post 
town to post town, finding, the most direct and level road between those places, 
giving the post office, however, the power to exclude or embrace any particular 
place or places that might be necessary towards the great object of those acts; 
which is, the acceleration of the mail to the extreme points of the kingdom ; I should 
say, by the extreme points, the principal cities and towns in the kingdom, which 
are, in fact, the extreme towns. 

Do you .happen to know what principal towns of the counties, of- Limerick and. 
Kerry the new mail coach road to Tralee passes through ? — I cannot say, without 
having reference to the designs of the road. 

What control have the postmasters over the . grand jury, so as to secure those 
lines of road being made, which the surveyors of the post office have designed ? — 
lhe, duty of the Postmasters General is solely confined to the making of the maps, 
preparing the estimates, and furnishing them to the grand juries* and defraying all 
the expenses of the surveys, and the attendance of the engineers upon the grand 
juries. With the performance of that duty, the power and authority of the Post- 1 

masters 
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masters General cease,, and they have no sort of control over the grand juries, or 
over the persons who are afterwards employed in the execution of the designs for 
which they have paid. 

Has the Government of Ireland any control under the act r-*— None whatever ; 
the only duty that remains with the Government is, the advance of the necessary 
funds to the counties to enable them to execute those works : they possess no power, 
that I am aware of, that enables the Government to ascertain whether that money 
is expended at all, or whether the lines themselves have been formed according to 
the designs of them, as furnished by the post office engineers. 

What does the act require as requisite to enable the grand jury to obtain advances 
of money from Government? — A certificate must be sent to the Treasury, ot the 
approbation of the road, and that all damages arising from individuals whose pro- 
perty has been surrendered have been satisfied. Upon that being presented to the 
Treasury, under the proper authority from the grand jury, the Government is autho- 
rized to advance the entire of the money necessary for the execution of the works, 
which the Government does advance, without interest, and is repaid by equal 
instalments in six years. 

Do the Government advance the whole sum at once ?— They have authority to do 
so if the county think it necessary to make the application. 

Then there is no provision in the act to enable the Government, or to require the 
Government to take precautions that the money is faithfully applied ? No ; in this 



Sir Edaard Lees. 



(•26 April.) 



respect the act is totally defective. . 

Do the acts contain any provisions by which the roads may be kept in repair after 
being once made ?— None whatever ; their repair after comes under the ordinary 
presentment system, and liable to all its casualties. 

The present bad state of the mail coach roads may then be attributed to neglect 
in common repair more than to the want of completing the improvements under the 
mail coach acts? -Several of those roads that have been completed are, I appre- 
hend, in as bad a state, though perhaps not so hilly, as those upon which nothing 
vet has been effected, which I entirely attribute, to the deficiency m the system and 
the imperfect, state of those two acts, which have made no sort of provision for the 
continual maintenance of them; and it must be quite evident, that where those 
roads have been made double the width that they were, they must daily be coming 
worse in that broad state than they originally were, and eventually must be a great 
deal more expensive to put in a proper condition. I attribute the present bad state 
of the roads to two causes ; to many of the improvements not being made at all ; and 
where made, the roads not properly kept. . . 

Have the new roads made under those acts of parliament been finished in sue 1 a 
manner as to continue in a sound and perfect state for a considerable time after 
they are completed ?— Many of them I do not think have; and I am positive that 
very few, if any of them, have been made as perlect as the nobleman who designed 
those acts, himself contemplated ; but the exact condition of them will more fully 
appear to the Committee from the table that I shall prepare. 

Do you think it desirable to make any alterations in the provisions of those acts r— 
Every Postmaster General, from 1 807 to the present time, has entertained that 
opinion ; indeed, the very second year that the acts were in operation, the want ot 
such' a system was quite apparent. , , 

In what respects do you propose to alter them f— I should make such alterations, 
in the first place, as should diminish the expenses of them in the outset. 

The expense of the roads ?— Of the roads and the whole system : to do this, 1 
would endeavour to assimilate, as nearly as possible, the present act of parliament to 
the statute at first introduced ; I mean the 45th of George the Thu . )y sue 
act as this, the expenses of the post office would be greatly reduced in the attendance 
of the engineers upon the grand juries. It is quite evident, that w e one g ia n 
jury possesses the power of not acting upon the post office design, while the pand 
jury of the adjoining county does act upon the design in that county, tha le 0 j 
of these acts can never be attained ; and thus we have already instances in “eland. 
Some of these roads have been executed by some of the counties, while the counties 
that intervene between that road itself and the capital have refused to make their 
part; in this respect particularly, I think these acts should be altered; it is quite 
ridiculous that the county should be subject to a large expense in one case, and that 
that expense should be rendered useless by the adjoining county not performing then 
part ; and therefore I conceive it would he better to repeal both the acts in loto than 
have them in such an imperfect state, and so burthensome in point of expense upon 
the country. How 

5 ‘ 3 - 
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Sv Edvard Lees. How are the provisions altered in the original act which you now wish to have 

v re-enacted? — The act of the 46th repeals several of the clauses of the act of the 

C'2C April.) 45 th ; it gives the grand juries such a discretionary power as has certainly con- 

tributed to prevent the original intention of the first act : the original act enabled 
the counties, with the assistance of the Treasury, to complete the roads, and levy 
their disbursements, in the period of six years. It is now seventeen years since 
the original act passed ; the roads have not been by any means perfected ; several 
of them are in a very bad state at periods, and many of them will never be perfected 
I fear, under the present system. . * 

Are the roads you now speak of, roads made by advances of the public money 
from the Treasury? — Yes ; several of them are represented as much out of repair. 

How much money has been advanced by the Treasury under those acts? A 

special return of the amount has been made to the Committee, and I think it comes 
to between six and seven hundred thousand pounds. 

Is that money to be repaid by the counties ? — I believe the counties have repaid 
every thing to Government that the law required of them. 

Can you state what sum has been expended on roads under those acts? — That is 
one of the great difficulties that the Postmasters General found in making the returns 
which the Committee called for; they have not the means themselves of knowing 
exactly the proceedings of the counties, and the information which they have 
rendered to the Committee in these statements, is the result of inquiries which they 
have themselves made of their engineers, who have from time to time reported to 
them what they understood the grand jury still performed. 

Can you state the amount or any thing near it ?— The amount does not much 
exceed, I apprehend, the money that has been advanced by the Treasury, and there- 
fore the Committee will find that in the returns which are before them what it is. 
I am not exactly in possession of, or have I any means of knowing accurately. 

Is there much new road on hand at present to be perfected? — I apprehend a 
great deal. 1 mean still to be made of what has been surveyed. 

Can you state what sum of money is estimated to be wanting for completing 
those roads ?— I think the gross estimates the Committee will find in the returns I 
mentioned ; about a million and a half for the whole kingdom : the amount upon 
each county will be found separate in those returns. 

Do you speak of the estimates made in the first instance, immediately after the 
passing of the act, by the Postmasters General, for all the mail coach roads of Ire- 
land ?— I mean the amount of all the estimates that have been furnished with plans 
to the different counties both for roads and for bridges on mail coach roads; except 
two roads provided for in the acts : the surveys of the cross roads have not yet com- 
menced. J 



Have the expenses of many of the roads much exceeded the original estimates ? — 
Some of them have very largely exceeded. 

Can you state any particular instances ?— The Committee will find in the returns 
which they have received, the particulars of each as far as the Postmasters General 
have learnt them. My present recollection enables me only to state instances in 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Wicklow and Fermanagh. I think in 
those cases the excess of expense has been considerable. 

Has that excess been owing to any defect in forming the original estimate, or any 
mismanagement in the expenditure of the money upon the road?— I cannot speak 
with certainty ; in some of those instances special investigations have taken place, 
by orders of Government, and reports have been made to Government; they will 
be found in the returns before the Committee. 

Were the persons employed to make the estimates persons in every respect com- 
petent to make them upon proper principles ?— On the appointment of the engineers, 
the Postmasters General selected the most efficient men that they could find in 
Ireland; and all the designs previous to going before the grand juries should have 
sure were compared personally by the superintending engineer him- 
self, Major Alexander Taylor. 6 

Has the excess above the estimates been in any case particularly high ? — I think 
it has been double in some cases; there is one instance on the road from Cork to 
akibbereen. 



What has the post office paid for surveys of the mail coach roads ?r-Our expenses 
offfie act UDtet ^ t0 50,000 * in the seven teen years, to carry into effect the provisions 

^ ftefc w ^t portion qf the whole . of thejmail coach roads has been im- 

will JS^ acts? ^ ftr w we have the means of learning, the Committee 
will fmd in the returns, b 
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Luna , 29 ° die Aprilis , 1822 . 



The Very Reverend Thomas Trench , Dean of Kildare, 

Called in; and Examined. 

DO you reside in the neighbourhood of the Dublin and Limerick road ?— I do. }(e . T . Trench* 

In what part of Ireland? — In the Queen’s county, about thrce-and-thirty miles v . 

from Dublin. _ (29 April.) 

Have you occasion to travel this road frequently ? — Very frequently. 

In travelling along this road, have you paid attention to the manner in which it 
is repaired ? — I have for some time past paid very particular attention to it, from two 
causes ; first, from being a supervisor of other roads in that neighbourhood ; and, 
secondly, from having been informed that I was appointed one of the commissioners 
under the act of parliament for superintending that road. 

In what manner is this road superintended ? — Messrs. Bourne and Anderson 
have the management of it by an act of parliament originally passed in the year 
1793, as I apprehend. 

That is, the Irish Parliament giving to them this road for a certain period of 
years, allowing them to receive certain tolls on condition of keeping the road in 
repair? — They advancing a large sum of money (17,000/. I believe) for making 
improvements and keeping the road in repair. 

Are there commissioners to control the conduct of Mr. Bourne and his partner ? 

— There were commissioners originally named in the act for the purposes of control 
in the said act specified. 

In case of Mr. Bourne neglecting to keep the road in repair, is there not a power 
in the Lord Chancellor to sequester the tolls ? — There is. 

Does it go to appoint new commissioners? — No ; on the representation of a cer- 
tain number of the commissioners, in the form of a petition to the Chancellor, 
stating that the road is not in sufficient repair, the Chancellor has the power of 
sequestering the tolls. 

In what "sort of repair is that part of the Limerick road with which you are 
acquainted ? — In general, in very indifferent repair ; I speak of the part between 
Naas and Maryborough. 

What are the chief defects of it ?— The road is, for the most part, in itself of a 
Very fine breadth, perhaps fifty or sixty feet ; but it is only about twelve or four- 
teen feet in the centre that is kept in any tolerable repair, and even that is 
very rough, from the stones not being sufficiently broken; and the consequence is, 
that all carriages, carts, &c. endeavour to keep as much as possible in one track, on 
the centre or crown. 

What materials are made use of?— Chiefly broken stones, and in some cases graveh 

To what size are the stones reduced before they are put upon the road commonly? 

— They are for the most part laid in heaps upon the road, of the size they come 
from the quarry ; they lie on the road generally for some time before they are broken, 
and then they are broken to three, four and five inches diameter. 

Is it the practice to leave those stones so near the central parts of the road as 
to be inconvenient to travellers ?— Yes ; they do incommode travellers very much ; 
they are inconvenient in the day time, and dangerous in the night, as I have often 
experienced, and represented to Mr. Bourne. 

W as not this road some years ago in a much better state of repair •'—It was. 

So as to be considered one of the best roads in Ireland f -Perhaps it might; but 
road-making had not then attained its present state of perfection. 

Is there any difficulty in obtaining materials ? — None, that 1 am aware of : during 
• these last six months there has been a difficulty in some places, occasioned by the 
very great wetness of the winter, but in general there has been no difficulty. 

As a supervisor of roads yourself, you are acquainted with the expenses attend- 
ing the repairing of roads? — I am of private roads, but this is very different. 

; ra In your opinion might not this public road be kept in very good repair at a 
. Moderate rate of expense ?— Certainly I think it might be kept in very good repair 
by the tolls that are levied on it, and a full and sufficient profit lett for the con- 
tractor but having never made any calculation upon the point, I cannot pretend 
: - to? speak -wi th certainty. 

Are you a magistrate of Queen's county r — I am. 

, m Have complaints come before you of nuisances committed upon this road?— 
yjlfos, ^yery 1 frequently 1 and I have observed several myself; but I found that I could 
not control them by any of the provisions of the general road aCt, or of any Other 

513. r 
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road acts, on account of a clause in Mr. Bournes act, which states that it shall not 
be subject to the penalties of any other act. Mr. Bourne’s act also provides in 
itself heavy penalties for any neglect of any duty in the overseers acting under him ; 
but that provision is rendered wholly ineffectual, because it is also provided, that all 
fines levied thereunder shall be paid to Mr. Bourne himself, to be disposed of on the 
road, or in such manner as he shall think proper for the benefit of the road. 

Are not some parts of this road very narrow and unprotected against very deep 
pits and ditches on the sides of it ? — There are some parts of it unprotected, and a 
few parts very narrow in the county of Kildare. 

Are there any reGesses formed along the road for holding materials P — Very few, 
if any; but there are many waste places, which at a trifling cost might be had 
for the purpose. 

Does not Mr. Bourne’s act provide that such recesses shall be made r — There 
is a clause in the act, which empowers him to rent or purchase lots of ground for 
that particular use, and for depositing the scrapings of the road ; and I am in- 
formed that it is incumbent on him under that provision so to do. 

Has the road been much improved in the Queen’s county by the assistance of 
the grand jury ? — Very much. 

In what way ? — -In filling up ditches, I believe, through the whole length of it, 
and making many footpaths. 

Has this been productive of a broader workable part of the road for the use of 
carriages? — If kept in proper repair it would ; but in the manner in which Mr. 
Bourne keeps it, I do not think it does. 

That is, the hard materials are not spread to a wider distance than formerly ? — 
No ; a considerable breadth at either side is left in such inequalities, that a carriage 
cannot safely go on it, and scarcely even a horse. 

Has not the expected advantage of this improvement, by widening the road, been 
counteracted also, inconsequence of Mr. Bourne’s overseers being in the practice of 
putting down heaps of stones much too near the central part of the road ? — It has, 
very materially. 

Do you think that that degree of attention is paid to this road which the public 
have a right to expect, in consequence of Parliament having vested so important 
a trust in the hands of Mr. Bourne ? — Certainly not. 

Is this opinion an opinion that is generally entertained amongst your acquaint- 
ances in the part of the country in which you reside ? — Very generally : the gentle- 
men have had meetings on the subject. 

To what meetings do you allude? — I allude to meetings called for the purpose of 
filjing the vacancies that occurred by death amongst the commissioners, as the first 
step towards bringing Mr. Bourne to a proper sense of his duty to the public. 

The necessity of these meetings has therefore originated altogether from the defec- 
tive state of the road ? — I think so ; and I think Mr. Bourne would never have heard 



of the commissioners if he had done his duty to the public, by keeping the roa<^ in 
the order he ought. 

Do you think that the act under which Mr. Bourne holds possession ofifthis road 
provides a sufficient remedy for the inconveniences, you mention? — I do not think it 
does, because the commissioners can do nothing except petition the Chancellor ; and 
they are precluded from all the other remedies provided in the general road act, by, 
the clause I have already alluded to. 

Why should not such a petitiou be attended with the interference of the Chan- 
cellor in the manner this act admits of? — We do hope and believe it may, but we 
are subject to the expense of a sort of suit in Chancery to bring it about. The 
remedy that is provided is, that a certain number of the commissioners shall petition 
the Chancellor, and the Chancellor, on hearing, the petition, may order the tolls to 
be sequestered until it is put in proper repair, and then, lie has the power of 
restoring the tolls to Messrs. Bourne and Anderson. 

Have the commissioners ever availed themselves of the power given them by the 
acf^— Never. 

Are you aware what the expense would be ? — I am not aware what the expense 
would be; whether it would be a public petition, or a thing that, would be heard' 
by the Chancellor in private ; but in either, case we should be liable to the expense of 1 
feeing counsel, as Mr. Bourne of course, would fee counsel in, his defence, 
j you think he has sufficient remuneration jbr , keephigAhe, road in .order.? — 

y P 0n w ^t^qund. gO '.yp^i . foj$» . that; ^upp^sitipn Pj-TThe. principal ground on 
which 1 form the supposition is this : in the year 1793, Messrs. Bourne and Anderson 

obtained 
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obtained an act vesting that road in them ; one of the terms was, that they were to ii cv . r. freic!. 

advance a large sum of money (17,000/.) for putting it in repair; this act passed ' „ 

after much discussion in both Houses of Parliament, and vested it in Messrs. Bourne f 20 April.) 

and Anderson for thirty years only ; but afterwards, in the year 1 798, a clause was 
tacked to another act of parliament, granting them this road for fifty years from 
that time, without being required to advance any further sum. That passed, as I 
am informed, without any discussion, in the height of the rebellion, so that few 
persons knew of it for many years after. 

What was the state of this road before the year 1793 ? — 1 have heard and be- 
lieve it was in a very bad state ; but not having lived in the country at that time I 
cannot speak from my own observation. 

Do you know what the state of this road is between Maryborough and Limerick? 

— I have not travelled it lately ; but from many friends who have gone, I understand 
that, except a little about Ncnagh, it is still worse than that within my own imme- 
diate observation. 

Are any conditions required by the act of 1793 to be performed by Mr. Bourne 
which have not been complied with? — Yes, certainly; he was to keep the whole 
of the road in sufficient repair. 

The question related to the footpaths? — Whenever the county presented any 
sum not less than one shilling a perch for footpaths, Mr. Bourne was bound to 
make and keep them in repair ; this he has neglected : in most instances he has 
entirely neglected to keep them in repair. 

After the counties had granted money for making them ? — Yes ; and often granted 
much more than the act requires : he has also wholly neglected to provide finger 
posts, as required by a subsequent act. ?’ 



Mercurii , 1* die Maij , 1822 . 



Sir Edward Lees, again called in ; and Examined. 

SINCE you were last before the Committee, have you turned your attention to Sir Edward Lets. 

those improvements and alterations in the present mail-coach road Acts, which are v J 

requisite for securing a better state of the public mail roads in Ireland ? — I have (1 M tv.) 
carefully read over the two Acts of the 45th and 46th of George Iir, and as I stated 
before, the chief alteration I would suggest in the present state of the law, would be 
such as would render the operation of those Acts least expensive to the post office, 
and less expensive to the country. It has occurred to me, that one reason amongst 
others that has induced the grand juries to reject the applications that have been 
made from the post office, is the consideration of the great expense that the 
execution of the act in its present state would have entailed upon their coun- 
ties. I would therefore so change the law as might meet those objections and 
difficulties. At present the law requires that the post office plans shall be 
estimated for roads at the breadth of forty-two feet at the least, or fifty feet in 
the maximum. The law also requires that the inclination of the road shall not be 
greater than at the rate of one foot rise in thirty-five feet of base. In the obligation 
that this provision of the law', to obtain a road at such inclination, imposes the con- 
sequent expense also has been such, that I apprehend this has operated as another 
cause towards inducing grand juries to reject the applications ; whereas they might 
have presented, had a plan of a narrower road, though more inclined, been sub- 
mitted. Under the present system besides, there exists no sort of intelligence or con- 
cert between the counties in the consideration of the component designs which con- 
stitute each great line from the capital. At the same assizes one county presents 
its own share of the road, while another county, perhaps, refuses. One gfand jury 
presents in part at one assizes, and at the next assizes, under a traverse, the suc- 
ceeding jury rejects what was before even approved of. The traverse must either 
be resisted by the post office at a considerable expense, or the road is lost alto- 
gether, while its connecting part in the adjoining county has perhaps been finished. 

This I consider an unfortunate anomaly in the present system. I would therefore 
revive the clause which has been repealed in the 45th ot Geo. III. which prevented 
any traverse except for damages. The post office has already experienced such 
difficulty in carrying those Acts into execution, and their proceedings have been 
attended with expenses so much beyond what they themselves expected, and certainly 
beyond whatthe'original Act contemplated, that for some time past the Postmasters • 

General have found themselves obliged to suspend altogether the further execution 
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Sir Eduard Lcc«. of the Act, although they have not yet proceeded upon the survey of any one cross- 

mail road in the kingdom, with the exception of those two particular roads directed 

(: May. ) to be surveyed in the first instance by the statute. In any alteration of the Act 

which may be made I would recommend a clause to be introduced, requiring the 
post office to re-submit their designs to the different grand juries who have 
hitherto rejected them. I would require the post office, exclusively of the esti- 
mates upon which those designs are now formed, to submit an additional estimate 
made for a road of thirty-two or thirty feet in breadth, instead of forty-two or fifty. 
I would also authorize the survey to embrace a road of which the inclination may be 
at the rate not exceeding one foot rise in one-and-twenty feet of surface, and this 
only in cases where the length of the hill did not exceed from a quarter to half 
a mile. Having so submitted those plans, it would be then a consideration 
whether it should be imperative on the counties to present one road or the other ; 
but if it was not thought necessary to make it imperative, I would recommend that 
the 37th clause of the 45th of Geo. III. should be revived, which limited the future 
presentments of the county until the post-roads of that county should be first com- 
pleted. I would introduce also a clause prohibiting any person but the post office 
engineer from lockspelling, or marking out any new line of road for execution; and 
I should either make the post office engineer superintendant of that road while 
executing, or I would inflict heavy penalties on any deviation by any other engineer 
from the official line so traced. If the post office engineer should make the road, 
I would make it imperative on him to attend the quarter-sessions, to submit his 
accounts for examination ; he should also attend the grand jury at the assizes for 
the same purpose; and before his charges should be paid by the post office, 
I would recommend that he should bring a certificate from the grand jury to the 
Postmaster General, that they had approved of his proceedings. I think upon this 
plan three years should finish all the roads that remain unperfected. 

What part of the mail-coach roads is under the management of the counties, as 
distinguished from those that are under the management of the turnpikes? — I think 
nearly one half. 

Do those Acts, or any others, provide any means for securing the repair of the 
mail-coach roads? — Those two Acts provide no specific means at all. The roads, 
when made, fall under the general system of county presentment, and become sub- 
ject to all its casualties. 

Then it is quite accidental whether any mail-coach road is kept in proper repair? 
— Perfectly so; it entirely depends upon the gentlemen of the country. 

Suppose a road was allowed to go so much out of repair, that instead of a mail- 
coach being able to drive five miles, or five miles and an half, an hour, it would 
not be possible to go more than two or three ; do any of the Road Acts provide any 
means by which this great inconvenience to the public might be remedied? — There 
are several general Road Acts in operation in Ireland which provide certain means of 
repair; I think particularly, the 49th of Geo. III. which Act I have in my hand. This 
Act provides that certain sums may be expended under supervisors, which they are 
authorized to expend at a rate not exceeding 1 s. per perch, within the immediate 
district of such supervisor. 

Then those repairs depend upon the previous appointment of a supervisor? — 
Certainly. 

Suppose no supervisor appointed, is there then any remedy ? — I am not aware of 
any that is not quite accidental. 

Are you aware of the remedy that the English law provides in case of roads being 
■allowed to go out of repair? — I believe the English roads are under the direction 
of the particular parishes, in most cases ; those that are not turnpike roads. 

Do riot you know that every road in England can be indicted if out of repair ?•— 
I am quite aware that such a power exists by which parishes may be compelled to 
keep their roads in proper repair, being liable to prosecution if they do not. 

Are you aware of that clause of the 49th of the King, allowing grand juries to 
appoint supervisors, having been much acted upon ?— I am aware that it has been 
acted upon, and is acted upon in different parts ; I am not aware exactly to what 
extent, but on the roads in the western part of Ireland, I understand it has been 
pretty generally adopted. 

Has it,, come, under your observation whether the roads ithat are under supervisors 
are in fetter order than those that are not j 5 — Ih, the returns that I have here, which 
represent the general state of -the priqcip^l iwail r coach roads in Ireland, I find that 
the mail-coach roads in , the westera ; part of Ireland, namely, from Kinnegad to 
Nigo, from- Ballmasloe to Westport, and for the remainder of the line from Athlone 

to 
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to Galway, are principally managed upon that plan ; and on such parts as are so con- Sir Eduard Lees. 

ducted they appear from these returns to be generally in better order than any of ' . ' 

the- other roads which this return embraces ; and it also appears that they are kept ( 1 May.) 
m excellent repair for the sum of money which the law provides. 

Would it not be desirable to provide some process by which the constant repairs 
of the mail-coach roads which are unijer the management of the counties may be 
secured?— I can conceive nothing more necessary towards putting them in a perfect 
state, and maintaining them well and cheaply. 

Is it possible to carry on the mail-coach system with that certainty and uniformity 
which is essential unless such an arrangement takes place? — It is quite impossible 
that the conveyance of the mails in Ireland can in point of expedition or safety be 
conducted upon the same principle that they are in this country, unless some system 
is established in Ireland by which the public roads can be relieved from their present 
imperfect state, and their future good order at all times secured. From the return 
which I have prepared, there appears to be very few, if any, of them that are not at 
present much out of repair, narrow, hilly, and with dangerous gripes and ditches on 
both sides in many parts. From the rate of travelling that we wish to establish in 
Ireland, it is evident that nearly three-fourths of the distance of each mail coach 
must be passed over during the night time if that expedition is obtained ; and it 
must be evident that if such is the case, and that the roads are bounded by those 
deep ditches, that neither safety or expedition can be secured. 

Has not the regular arrival of the mails in Dublin become of much greater con- 
sequence since the packets have sailed from Ilowth in the morning?— It has be- 
come particularly so, for the certain dispatch of the entire correspondence from the 
interior, depends upon the punctual arrival of the coaches in Dublin at the latest at 
six o’clock ; we have been obliged in consequence, in order to secure that dispatch, 
to curtail already the time that has hitherto been allowed to the north of Ireland, 
connected with the Belfast road for its correspondence. I think we have been 
obliged equally to curtail the time that was allowed at Waterford, and if I' mistake 
not, at Derry. 

In ca.se the trustees of any turnpike road in Ireland suffer the road to go very 
much out of repair, do the laws provide any remedy for the public? — Each turnpike 
apt has its own peculiar provisions. I am not aware, (except in two cases, namely, 
the roads to Cork and Limerick, which have been vested in individuals,) that there 
is, any remedy in the case of any of the other turnpike roads. 

Can you give the Committee any information respecting the expense of keeping 
roads in repair in Ireland ? — The best opinion I can offer to the Committee is con- 
tained in the return that I have prepared them from the different mail-coach con- 
tractors in Ireland, who of all other individuals are most interested in the good state 
of the public roads. The experience which they acquire from a constant personal 
attention to their own business, their frequent visits on their lines, enables them 
I think to form a tolerably correct estimate upon that subject ; and in the return 
4 allude to, which comprises 908 miles, it would seem that it would not require 
a greater sum than 33,711/. per annum for their maintenance, w£ich averages 
37/. 2 s. 6d. annually for each mile of road. Those estimates vary according to 
the local circumstances of the line, from is., is. 8 d., 2 s., 2 s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., up to 
as high as 5 s. the perch, of seven yards, per annum. In addition to the evidence of 
ihaae>per$ons, I should also mention to the Committee, that the opinions of the 
different engineers, who for seventeen years past have been employed under the 
post office Acts, very nearly coincide as to that amount. On this subject, a plan was 
submitted to the Postmasters General some years back, by captain George Taylor, 
one of our principal engineers, and brother to the chief engineer; this gentleman is 
contractor for the line of road from Dublin to Kilcullen. In the proposition that 
I allude to, Government w as informed, that in taking one line of road through the 
whole kingdom with another, a sum not exceeding 32/. each mile per anhum, was 
fully sufficient to maintain the whole roads of the kingdom at the breadth required by 
:&© post office Acts; indeed, if I remember rightly, captain Taylor offered to Contract 
jfor -the whole kingdom at that rate himself ; and that if he was given a contract for 
twepty-one years, that he would execute the principal improvements that were still 
unfinished by the various countiesin Ireland. 

. According to the opinions which you have delivered to the Committee relative 
Id the supervisors, it appears that 1 s. a mile, which is the maximum that the super - 
wisorsicau receive under the Act of the 49th of the King, is not sufficient as the 
keep mail-coach roads ia repair; are you of opinion that it would be of 
qse to ^extend the power of grand juries farther in that respect upon mail-coach roads, 
of 5 * 3 - G so 
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U May.) 



so as to allow them, according to circumstances, to give a larger sum than Is. a 
oerch in such cases as would require it, to be limited not exceeding what might be 
thought oroper ?— I am of opinion that the roads must be much narrower than what 
the nresentlaw requires, to enable them to be kept in sufficient repair at the rate of 
is a perch and therefore 1 do think that either the powers of grand juries should 
in this respect be much enlarged, or a distinct authority established with adequate 

funds for repairs at all times at command. r 

Is not the postage upon letters coming from England, and going to the interior of 
Ireland higher in respect to the distance to which they are carried, than the postage 
on letters goin« directly from Dublin to the interior of Ireland ?— The rate is higher ; 
and for this reason, that both in England and in Ireland, when you arrive at a certain 
distance the class of postage, in order to be increased, requires a very great distance 
bevond the rate of that class, for instance, in the English rates, after you pass three 
hundred miles, it requires an additional hundred miles to authorize an increase of 
id in the tax; applying this to a letter from Dublin to the south of Ireland, tne 
letter comes taxed to Holyhead at 1 two hundred and sixty-five miles ; when it 
gets to Dublin going to Cork, for instance, it goes one hundred and twenty-two 
miles and it is chargeable with an increase of 1 1 d. to this must be added 2 d. for 
crossing the Channel, and id. for ferry, making the whole charge on a letter from 
London to Cork, 2 s. 2 d. . 

What is the distance from London to Cork in English miles r 420 miles, exclu- 
sive of the Channel. T i 

What would be the charge on a letter going 428 miles from London to any part 
of England or Scotland?— Fourteen pence. 

Allowing then two pence for the passage across the Channel, a letter from Dublin 
to Cork pays ten pence more according to the distance it goes than it would pay 
going from London, the same distance in England ? — At those rates it does. 

Is not it part of the articles of the Act of Union that no duty in Ireland shall he 
greater upon any matter or thing than it is in England ? It certainly is in the Act 

'of Union. . . . . „ . 

Has this matter ever been brought under the consideration of the post oilice in 
Ireland? — No, not particularly. 

Are Irish letters going from Ireland to England subject to the same rates of 



charge ? — They are. 

Can you state what is the whole amount of the duties upon the correspondence 
between England and Ireland ?— I should conceive the correspondence between the 
two countries should amount to 80,000/. a year. 

Does that include the correspondence from Scotland ? — It certainly does, and also 
by W aterford. 

Has it at any former time been of a higher amount ? — It certainly has. 

How long ago? — I think the highest period was in 1814 and 1815, since which 
the revenues for the postage in all the three countries have diminished. 

Do you conceive the postage is much evaded by sending letters between the two 
countries by private hands? — We know it is ; and at this moment the subject is under 
the consideration of both post offices. 

Do the letters from London to Waterford go by Holyhead or by Milford ? By 
Milford. ' T 

Would not they arrive more regularly if they were sent by Holyhead ? I conceive 
they would, on many occasions. 

What time should a letter that leaves London on Monday night arrive at Water- 
ford in due course by Milford? — A letter leaving London on Monday night reaches 
Milford on Wednesday morning ; it has ninety-two miles water passage, and nine 
miles land passage in Ireland ; it is possible it may reach the same night, but this 
is a circumstance that can very seldom occur. 

Then letters seldom arrive by Milford at Waterford until the Thursday morn- 
ing ? — Scarcely ever, for any effective purpose. 

Is the communication by that passage frequently interrupted? — Very rarely 
indeed, since the improvements of Dunmore Harbour have enabled the packets to 
remain there. The passages are in winter consequently long, from distance. 

What is the average time in* performing the voyage ? — When I investigated that 
subject in 1812, I think the average was twenty-two hours, that was before the 
harbour was improved ; at this moment I cannot say. 

At what time would a letter that leaves London on Monday night arrive at 
Waterford, going by Holyhead ?— Thursday morning at eleven o’clock. 

From 
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Prom the regularity with which the steam-packets perform the voyage, is it not air Edward Lta. 
nearly a certainty that that would be the time of its arrival r Certm\j» - -- > 

What is the postage on a letter from London to Waterford by Milford, and 01 
letter by Holyhead to Waterford ?— By Milford, t s. 3d. 1 by Dublin 2 r. 

Is not there a mail from Bristol to Birmingham every evening r-There is. 

Would not letters go more regularly irom Bristol even to V ateil ford by Ho y- 
bead and Birmingham than by Milford?— I think as regularly. Bristol is eighty- 
seven miles from Birmingham ; a letter written on Monday evening might reach 
Waterford by Dublin on Thursday morning ; a letter written on Monday evening 
from Bristol would not reach Milford till Wednesday morning and S'* * 

Waterford on Thursday also, if the passage should be effected. Bristol is one 
hundred and fifty-two miles from Milford. . 

Do not the great improvements making 111 steam vessels promise to render Holy 
head the best line of communication between almost the whole ot England and the 
whole of Ireland ?— If the intercourse between the two countries by the two 
remaining stations for packets now established were to continue as at this mmenl 
I conceive that the correspondence, throughout the year, would he conveyed more 
regularly and quicker than at present by Holyhead. , . 

Is there any signal gun to assist the packets to enter the harbour at Howth in 

dl pLve d you'heard that such a gun has been established at the Stack Rock off Holy- 
lipad ? — I have only heard it this day. 

Would there be any objection or difficulty in having a gun for the same purpose 
on the pier at Howth, or on some part of Howth Head, to assist the packets n 
entering P the harbour in dark weather ?-None, whatever ; but I conceive it would 

de Have^ymn^copy of a letter addressed by you to die different mail coach con- 
tractors in Ireland respecting the condition of their respective lines of load.- 

1 iavc ‘ j-y y ie w i tness delivered in the same , which was read, as follows:] 

(Copy.) , 0 

q . General Post Office, 5th March 1822. 

The state of the mail coach roads of Ireland being at present under the con- 
. , • . r c n -oi fnmmittee of the House of Commons ; and as it is conceived 

which you have’ so long contracted to 
Zvev the mails qualifies you to afford useful information on the subject I am to 
request you MU Ue the trouble of communicating to me your sentiments, as soon 

a \Twh^has te“L P dSof your road generally for the last twelve 
m Td% a wha? s'taS reacl'pltlTage'ls to surface, exemption from gripes 
and drtohes^ ^ ^ know _ what may be the facility of finding good materials con- 

Ve f*N a n what manner as far as you know, are the repairs now made? by what 

destriptlon of p“rso„s,' general, y, y are they superintended? and what sum may 

entire line for a period o/three or seven years, in the best condition as to surface? 

The object of the present parliamentary inquiry being, as far as the P. M. G. 
ihe oojeci ^ , fntnrp condition of our public roads in the best and 

understand, to secure orfM tQ obtain the most rap id conveyance of the 

2 K me a“y ofter suggestions which your own experience and knowledge may 
give you the advantage of. . g ^ Secretary. 

Have you received answers to this letter ?-I have ; and I have prepared a state- 
r ment of the substance of the communications I have received in answe . 

[The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows 
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State of Road' 


Gmieral State, 




For Twelve' Months pa«t. 


As to Exemption from Ditches and Gripes. 


d 

to Cork. 


Generally in bad repair. For six years 
1 pastno improvements made further from 
Dublin thanTimolin, thirty miles ; some 
ditches have been filled, and two miles, 
near Clogheen, have been widened. 


From Dublin to Carlow, forty miles 
the road is safe as to ditches; the next 
forty miles very dangerous, and mostly 
only twelve and thirteen feet wide from 
ditch to ditch, with sharp hills and quick 


Roa 
from Dublii 




repair, except three miles near Clogheen, where the ditches are 
bad ; the remainder of the line pretty free from gripes, and from 
four miles of Cork, passable : breadth of road not more than 
from sixteen to twenlv-one feet, with quick turnings. Road, in 
general, in bad repair. 



O 

1 

Q 



Has been getting daily worse for the 
last twelve months. Some partial im- 
provements have been made ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, is now in a worse con- 
dition than it ever has been hitherto, 
/ from sloughs and ruts. Two days rain 
I would render it very bad at any season. 



From Bray to Rathdrum there are nu- 
merous precipices, without any pro- 
tection, highly dangerous. All night 
travelling. Lives have been lost of per- 
sons belonging to mail-coach establish- 
ment, from the gross neglect of over- 
seers. From Goney to Wexford road, 
very steep. The entire line from Dub- 
lin to Wexford requires improvement, 
as much as any road in Ireland. 



Part of this road, through the counties 
of Meath and Cavan, is both narrow 
and hilly, and with dangerous ditches 
on both sides of it. 



Thirteen miles of the first twenty-three 
from Dublin in tolerable good order. 

It is a turnpike road. The commission- 
ers lately borrowed 6,000 l. of govern- 
ment to make four miles; the road is 
badly made, and is in very bad order. The next seven miles 
are bad and hilly; a new line necessary; the road funds insuf- 
ficient to make it. The remaining thirteen miles are wide and 
good ; the next seven miles are presentment road, and except 
a quarter of a mile, are in good repair. Next division, through 
Meath and Cavan, very narrow and hilly; an entire new road 
wanting from Virginia to Cavan, fifteen miles ; a new road has 
been made, but from bad materials, and want of care, is in decay; 
in a heavy and broken state. Next seven miles, in county Fer- 
managh, not so bad ; materials are better. Remaining seven- 
teen miles, to Enniskillen, in tolerable good order; though sub- 
ject to floods in winter, is a new road. 



With the exception of the stage from - 

Ardee to Drogheda, this entire line has ■ 

been in a very bad state ; some parts in a most wretched state, 
not wide enough for two carriages to pass. Many of the new 
parts have been badly made, badly bottomed. From Derry to 
Strabane, made with bad and unbroken material, and no water 
drains. From Strabane to Newtown, surface bad ; bad and un- 
broken materials. From Newtown to Omagh shamefully bad,and 
passes over a bog where two carriages cannot pass ; the materials 
i bad, and scantily supplied. Omagh to Ballygawly, surface bad ; 
repaired with clay gravel, without care in the selection ; coach 
cannot travel more than four miles ati hour; some long and 
seveie hills on this stage. Ballygawly to Aughnaeloy is a very 
hilly stage, but surface good. From thence to Monaghan, line 
is well chosen, but road bad from hills ; and from Monaghan, 
the entire way to Ardee, (thirty-oue miles,) equally bad. From 
Ardee to Drogheda, road well kept, and, except two miles near 
Drogheda, in good repair. From Gormanstown to Dublin very 
bad, and two severe hills. 



19 




l ’ 
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Facilities,. u to 

Supply of Materials for Repairs. 



Description of Persons employed in. 
Average Expense of Repairs. 



Average Expense necessary 
for Repairs, per Perch, per Annum, 
for Three or Seven Years. 



Abounds with lime and 
with brown stone ; both of 
which material are conve- 
nient to both sides of the 
road. 



Generally ignorant persons, 
who study their own interest 
more than that of the road. 
They are termed Road-jobbers, 
and are paid by the trustees 
x s. each perch of seven yards 
per annum. 



Considers it. 6 d. a perch, 
per year, sufficient. 



Sir Edward Left. 



(1 May. 



Deficient in lime stone ; 
but abounds with material 
of an excellent quality, with 
which, under proper care, 
the road may constantly be 
kept in good repair. 



The entire line abounds 
with good material, except | 
that part of it between Kells 
and Cavan, in the county of 
Cavan. 



Cannot form an idea what 
sum would be requisite; but 
think that, with proper care, 
and if the public benefit was 
to take precedence of private 
speculation, the secret of 
maintaining the road in the 
best and most economical 
repair would be soon ascer- 
tained, and the first expense 
probably the last. 



Considers that 5*. a perch 
would annually keep it in 
repair, if made properly, and 
under proper overseers. 



A presentment road. Ap- 
plications for presentments of 
repairs rejected ai every as- 
sizes, from various causes ; ( 
frequently from informalities 
in the applications. The sums 
that are granted are neverthe- 
less very considerable. 



Materials are sufficiently 
obtained, and convenient to 
each stage. Some parts af- 
ford good lime stone, other 
parts very good gravel, par- 
ticularly in the county of 
Tyrone ; and other parts 
produce good quarry and 
land stones. 



I 

513 . 



In the county of Derry, the 
road is well attended to, though 
at a very high rate ; the grand 
jury never scruple to grant 
presentments. In the county 
Tyrone, it is repaired by con- 
tract, at 2s. a perch: considers 
this a good plan, if proper per- 
sons were contractors ; but 
knows of no such persons 
among those employed. Each 
contractor has his own friend 
at the grand jury, who takes 
care he gets his money at the 
assizes, no matter how the 
road is. Through Monaghan, 
Lonth and Meath, it is re- 
paired by presentment, and the 
road is left entirely to ac- 
counting overseers. 



H 



Is quite convinced that 2 1- 
a perch, if fully and fairly 
expended, is fully sufficient 
for the repairs for seven 
years. 
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State of lload 
For Twelve Months past. 



Has been in excellent repair as to sur- 
face, except four miles near Galway, 
which is scarcely passable for a common 
car, and has always been neglected. 
The springs of the mail coach are daily 
breaking though passing at a walk. 



General State, 

As to Exemption from Ditches and Gripes. 



The road from Athlone to Ballinasloe, 
and from Loughrea to Galway, does not 
exceed in breadth twelve or fourteen 
feet. It is rather a track way, where in 
many places two carriages cannot pass, 
and is surrounded on either side by loose 
stones, which are constantly falling in, 
on, and blockading the road. In sundry parts of every stage, in 
counties Dublin, Kildare, Meath and Galway, dangerous 
ditches on either side. Between Athlone and Ballinasloe, some 
very dangerous precipices and no fences. 



The surface of this road has been 
generally good, but in some parts is 
rough from badly prepared materials. 



Part of this road has been in excel- 
lent condition, but some part also has 
been in a wretched state. Through 
county of Leitrim from Rusky, surface 
smooth, but heavy from bad material. 
From Drumsna to James Town, county 
of Roscommon, for twelve months the 
road very bad, scarcely travellable at a 
walking pace; from thence to Carrick, 
so bad, that passengers are obliged to 
walk, aud carriage scarcely, even empty, 
able to be drawn by the horses from 
Carrick to Sligo. Boundary road in 
fair condition, and through that county 
to the town of Sligo, it has always been 
well kept. 



Part of this road through the county 
of Tipperary, and to the bounds of the 
county of Limerick, has been and is 
now in bad repair. 



On every stage of this road, through 
the county of Galway to the boundary 
of Mayo, there are dangerous gripes on 
both sides ; and equally unsafe through 
county of Mayo to W estport. 



In the county of Longford from Rath- 
owen very bad road, a very narrow sur- 
face and large gripes, with some very 
dangerous bridges between Edgeworth’s 
Town and Longford. 



From Kilcullen to bounds of county 
of Kildare, sixteen miles, so narrow in 
many parts, as not to admit two car- 
riages to pass, with sharp .hills* deep 
gripes, and short turnings. From thence 
to Cahir, fifty miles, breadth of road from sixteen to twenty- 
four feet. Two miles not broader than eleven to fourteen feet, 
with deep gripes on both sides. From bounds of county of 
Limerick to bridge at Kilworth, ten miles, road is from sixteen 
to thirty feet wide, with sharp hills, quick turnings, and several 
gripes. 



Two-thirds of this road is in so bad a 
state, that it is not possible for a mail- 
coach to travel at the prescribed rate, 
and the loss in springs and wheels is 
greater than in any part of Ireland for 
a similar distance. 



From Cork to the point of branch to- 
wards Kinsale, very rough. Four miles 
of the next stage towards Bandon, is in 
a very deep state. From Bandon to 
Clonakilty is very deep and full of 
sloughs ; from Clonakilty to Roscarbeg 
and Skibbereen, in a good state. 



' 

tob 



«t»;d 

i 
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Facililie.', as to 

Supply of .Materials for Repaii 



Materials on the entire 
line, and of good quality, 
adjacent to the road. 



Description of Persons employed ir 
Average Expense of Repairs. 



From Dublin to Kinnegad is 
turnpike, and from Kinnegad 
to Athlone also. Tlte mail- 
contractor is a trustee. From 
Athlone to Ballinasloe is a presentment road, 
and from Ballinasloe to the county bounds also. 
The mail-contractor is also road-contractor. Is 
paid 1 each perch. Cannot state the sum ex- 
pended on the part that.is turnpike; but the 
remainder under his care, costs but 16/. a mile 
per year. The neglected part near to Galway 
is under no person’s care. 



Except for two or three 
miles between Castlebar 
and Westport, good mate- 
rials are to be had the en- 
tire distance, convenient to 
the road side. 



From Kinnegad to Long- 
ford, materials are good and 
convenient. From thence 
to Rusky, not so easily ob- 
tained. From Rusky to 
Drumsna, good materials 
within a mile or two miles 
of any part of the line. 
From thence to Sligo, ma- 
terials are almost every 
where convenient. 



This entire line abounds 
with lime stone and good 
brown stone, perfectly con- 
venient to the road. 



From Cork tolnnishannon, 
materials are indifferent ; 
brown stone and lime stone 
lie at! some little distance. 
From lnnishannon to Ban- 
don, good bank and river 
grave]. Thence to Clona- 
kilty, !;bad brown stone and 
bank gravel; and thence to 
Skibbpreen, good marly 
gravel; a good material. 



Average Expense necessary 
For Repairs, per Percli, per Annum, 
For Three or Seren Years. 



2 s. 6d. a perch from Dub- 
lin to Kinnegad ; is. 8 d. a 
perch from Kinnegad to 
Athlone, and i s. a perch 
per annum to the boundary 
of the town of Galway. 
2 s. 6d. a perch the remain- 
ing four miles. 



Considers is. a perch 
quite sufficient. 



Considers, that with the 
exception of fourteen miles 
from Longford to Drumsna, 
i s. a perch is sufficient. 



Presentment road from Bal- 
linasloe, county of Galway, to 
boundary of Mayo. Mail- 
contractor is road-contrac- 
tors, at is. a perch. Various 
contractors have care of the 
remainder through Mayo, i s. 
a perch. 



From Kinnegad to Mullin- 
gar is turnpike ; from thence 
through Westmeath to the 
bounds of county Longford, 
is presentment road, and is re- 
paired by supervisors, under 49 Geo. III. The 
mail-contractor is their deputy, and expends 
is. a perch a year. From thence through 
county of Longford, it is also managed by 
supervisors. Through county of Leitrim, it has. 
been sometimes under supervisors, and at other 
times has been contracted for at is. a perch. 
From Drumsna to James Town, county of Ros- 
common, it is under no particular care. Be- 
tween Carrick and the bounds of Sligo, under 
contractors at is. a perch. Through the 
county of Sligo, it is under the care of sundry 
gentlemen. 



The entire road is nearly 
turnpike, under the control of 
a Board, who allow a person 
called a Road-jobber, is. a 
perch a year for its main- 
tenance. 



A presentment road under 
supervisors. Expenditure is 
generally confided to the ten- 
ant, or follower of some large 
landed proprietor, to throw the 
emolument in his way. The 
repairs are executed in the 
most inefficient manner. 



Considers 2s. 6d. suffi- 
cient. 



As the repairs in the first 
year would be very great, 
thinks that for seven years, 
2 s. 6 d. a perch would be 
required each year. 



(1 May.) 
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State of Road 
For Twelve Months past. 



This road is in so bad a state for seve- 
ral miles, that the mails are obliged to 
abandon it, and to take a circuitous 
route. 



This road is in a very rough state, 
but it is free from sloughs. 



This line is rapidly decaying, though 
it was in good order in the year 1819. 



This entire line has been, for twelve 
months, in a bad state, and exhibits, at 
this moment, a perfectly worn out sur- 
face. It has been frequently reported 
to the trustees, who have no influence 
in making the contractors do their 
duty. 



That part of the line from Waterford 
to Yougbal is generally in good order; 
but from thence to Cork, it has been, 
and is, in a very bad condition. 



General State, 

Aa to Exemption from Ditches and Gripes. 



Near Bantry, a bridge has been left 
unfinished, and the occupiers of the ad- 
joining ground have built banks across 
the different parts of it. From Dun- 
manway to Bantry, road is good. 



The surface from Killarney is tolera- 
ble ; but the sides are worn out. 



From Culm to Elm Park, eight miles, 
surface bad, and road is narrow, with 
ditches and gripes : is very hilly and 
circuitous. From Elm Park to Mac- 
room, ten miles and a half, bad, thin 
surface* owing to bad material used, 
through parsimony. From Mill-street, 
three miles, surface tolerably good ; but 
the remainder is bad and narrow. 



From Waterford to Kilmacthomas, 
road hilly, surface rough ; no gripes 
one half the stage, remainder with 
gripes, not very deep. Thence to Dun- 
garvon, surface rather better; but gripes 
and ditches near the entire stage. Next stage, to Yougbal, 
lately finished, and is in good order. Six miles of the next 
stage the worst road, without doubt, in Ireland. It was made 
four years ago, by the organist of the cathedral at Cloyne, and 
is now in the most disgraceful and dangerous state. Remainder 
of the stage is very narrow and dangerous, with very deep 
gripes on both sides ; and surface also indifferent. Next stage, 
to Cork, lately repaired, and is in good order at present ; with 
gripes only on some parts. 

i 

Three miles from Belfast to Antrim, 
road is level and in tolerable good order; 
the next two miles, one continued ascent 
of more than one foot rise in eleven of 
surface; road narrow, with precipices 
at either side, and generally impassable 
for mail coaches. From thence to 
Temple Patrick, road narrow, but is 
well fenced. From thence to Antrim, 
four and a half miles, surface good and 
level. From Antrim to Randalstown, 
except one mile, road is very bad. To 
Ballymena, 7$ miles, road narrow, with- 
out fences; and bogs on either side; 
with high hills, and rapid descents; mail 
coach passes at midnight; bridges not 
sixteen feet wide, and with rapid descents. 
To Colerain, eighteen miles, road nar- 
row, hilly, and very bad fences. To 
Newtown, a hilly, mountainous road; 
surface good. 



This entire line, for two years, has 
been extremely bad, in consequence of 
the grand jury for county Antrim, 
through which forty-three miles pass, 
having dissolved the contracts for re- 
pairing, and left the mail coach road 
totally neglected. It has never since 
been in order. 
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Supply of Materials for Repairs. 



Description of Person* employed in, 
a»d 

Average Expense of Repairs. 



Average Expense necessary 
for Repairs, per Perch, per Annum, 
for Three or Seven Years. 



From Bandon to Dunman- 
way, material used is a bad 
brown stone; but good river 
gravel is convenient. From 
Dunraanway to Ban try there 
is blue marly gravel. 



A presentment road, under As the repairs in the first 
supervisors, Expenditure is year would be very great, 
generally confided to the te- thinks that for seven years 
nant, or follower of some large 2 s. 6 d. a perch would be 
landed proprietor, to throw required each year, 
the emolument in his way. 

The repairs are executed in 
the most inefficient manner. . 

- - D* - - D" - - D° - D° - - D* - - D» 



A slaty stone is mostly - - D* - - D° - - D° - D° - - D" - - D* 
used; but field stone and 
bank gravel are convenient. 

For nine miles there is ex- The repairs of the road are Considers 3 s. 6 J a perch 
cellent lime stone, and for contracted for, with farmers, would be sufficient. 

Jive miles excellent blue at 1 s. 4 d. a perch, 
stone is convenient; but 
it is not used. 



From Culm to Elm Park 
there is good lime stone, and 
cheap. From Elm Park to 
Macroom, six miles, there is 
also good lime stone; and 
there is good stone, and 
screened gravel, to be had 
the remainder -of the dis- 
tance. 



Materials are had with 
ease : lime stone the greater 
part of the way. The re- 
mainder of line there is 
brown stone, nearly as good; 
and quarries, almost every 
where, are open. 



A toll road ; is in the hands Considers 35. 6d. perpetch 
of poor working farmers, un- necessary a year, 
der trustees, who are their 
landlords; some reside near, 
and others at a distance from 
their work. Only work when 
convenient to them, and often 
notto be had, when most want- 
ing. There are supervisors 
over them, who receive salaries 
of 50/. from trustees. 

Through the county of Wa- Considers that is. id. suf- 
terford road is repaired by ficient, if fairly expended, 
farmers, under the trustees, 
who have contracted for five 
years, at 24/. a mile. Through 
.the county of Cork, road is re- 
paired by bailiffs, or working 



Materials in abundance; 
chiefly field and quarry 
stones. From Antrim to 
Ballymena, good material 
is scarce and dear ; but for 
the next ten miles, in great 
plenty ; the next eleven 
miles, to Colerain, not so 
easily obtained ; the next 
twelve miles, to Newtown, 
materials in abundance ; 
the next stage, thirteen 
miles, to Derry, road is level ; 
but for the Iasi year, has 
been nearly impassable, 
from bad mode of repairing 
and bad material. In some 
part, field or quarry stone 
not to be had. Jt is free 
iropi .gripes ; but road very 
deep. 



The persons usually employ- Considers 3s. gd. or 41. 
ed as accounting overseers, necessary, per perch, 
with few exceptions, are by 
no means respectable. The 
presentments may be passed 
at one assizes. The road is 
seldom commenced to be re- 
paired, until a month before 
the next assizes ; this is a 
general practice; in some 
cases, however, great care is 
taken of expenditure by coun- 
try gentlemen, who are grand 
jurors. 
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Mercury, 15° die Maij, 1822. 

SIR NICHOLAS C. COLTHURST, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Sir Edtottri Lees. 
(15 May.) 



Sir Edward Lees, again called in ; and Examined. 

[THE petition of the inhabitants of Cork, respecting the Mails to and from that 
City, was read.] 

YOU have heard this petition read ? — I have. 

You are of course acquainted with the arrangements with respect to those 
coaches? — lam. 

Will you state to the Committee how long the second coach has existed, and what 
was the object of its establishment?— The second establishment between Dublin 
and Cork has existed thirteen years. In recommending it to government the Post- 
masters General had two objects in view, first, to extend the benefit of the mail coach 
system through that very important district of Ireland lying midway between the 
Cork and Limerick lines of road, passing through the county oi 'lipperary to the 
city of Cashel, a district of country to which the Postmaster General had been a con- 
siderable time anxious to give the benefit of a mail coach. Its extension from 
Cashel to Cork was for the purpose of affording an increased acceleration of the 
English correspondence to that part of the south of Ireland. Those were the imme- 
diate objects of that establishment. When I say an increased acceleration of the 
mails to Cork, it is necessary to apprise the Committee, that at that period the mail 
coach travelled but at the rate of four miles per hour, consequently, leaving Dublin 
at eight o’clock at night, the mail did not reach Cork for any purpose of delivery till 
the second morning after its dispatch from Dublin. In applying this acceleration 
then to Cork, the advantage to the English mails was this, that the mails from 
England, which seldom reached Dublin in time for the dispatch from thence at 
eight o’clock, p.m. (but which did reach the post office previous to the dispatch of the 
second coaches, which’ took place at two o'clock, p.m.) were delivered in Cork a 
day earlier than they would have been without it, consequently the merchants had 
an’ opportunity of replying by the immediate return of post, and thereby saved in 
their correspondence one entire day. That was the object of the second establish- 
ment. Subsequently to that period, the Postmasters General, from the improve- 
ments in the roads and other circumstances, were enabled still more to accelerate 
the mail by that coach to Cork. The time of its dispatch from Dublin was changed 
from two o’clock mid-day to ten o’clock in the morning, and that change was made 
from the experience that we had had of the great regularity in the arrival of the 
mails in England from Dublin earlier than when it was first established. At a still 
subsequent period the still greater regularity in the arrival of the English mails enabled 
the Postmasters General to dispatch it at eight o’clock in the morning, therefore the 
Committee will observe, that the letters, which upon its first establishment did not 
reach Cork through the medium of this second coach till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
by this last arrangement were deliverable in Cork as early as ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. The Committee will observe all these changes were made with reference 
to the improvements in the intercourse between England and Ireland. Since the 
establishment of the steam packets, the majority of the English mails have reached 
Dublin previous to the departure of the inland mails from thence; and therefore, with 
reference to the original objects of that second establishment, the Postmasters General 
have found that the second coach became comparatively useless; and inorderto render 
it more available to the public during, the remainder of the contract, they conceived it 
expedient in the course of last season that this coach should be made applicable more 
to the objects of the Irish correspondence than to those of the English mails. At the 
period to which I allude, namely, the last season, by’the combined arrangements of those ' 
two mail coaches the correspondence between the capital and Cork was placed under 
those circumstances, — the direct mail from Dublin to Cork, which departed at eight 
o’clock at night, did not reach Cork until half-past ten the following night, therefore 
it was useless for any delivery whatever. The mail coach which left Dublin at 
eight o’clock in the morning reached Cork, say at ten o’clock in the morning, nearly 
as soon as it could be at all serviceable to the merchants or inhabitants of the city; 
it was an important object therefore, in the judgment of the Postmasters General, to 
the mercantile interests at Cork, and a very important object For the local circum- 
stances of Kilkenny and Clonmel, that one of those coaches should be so accelerated 
as to deliVeY thh whole of the correspondence -from Dublin, including all the English 
mails that were foiind to reach Dublin in time for its dispatch to Cork, the following 

evening 
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evening as early as possible; and, therefore, finding they were enabled to make an sir Edvard Ires. 

arrangement with the contractors which cost the public nothing, they entered into a v_ , / 

new agreement with them, by which the mail coacii should arrive at five the following ( 1 5, M«y } 

evening in place of half-past ten at night. This coach carried all the letters that 
could be written in Dublin to the last moment up to which the public are excluded 
from writing to every part of Ireland, and all the English mails that came in between 
half-past two and a quarter before seven o’clock : therefore the Committee will 
perceive, that although the Postmasters General were obliged, in considering the 
general interests of the country, to change the regulations of this coach, which in its 
original extension to Cork was directed solely to English letters, that they did not 
do so so long as, comparatively speaking, there were any English mails to transmit 
by it. In the memorial it is staled, that exclusively of the English mails, the mer- 
chants at Cork complain that their correspondence with the north of Ireland and 
with North Britain also suffered a delay in Dublin. It is right to observe, that for 
the conveyance of the Scotch and northern letters to Cork, there is a direct mail 
coach that leaves Belfast at such an hour in the morning as enables it to reach 
Dublin with those mails before seven o’clock in the evening, and that they are im- 
mediately transmitted to the south of Ireland by a coach that starts as soon after 
seven as the mail can be arranged for it. The number of letters from Scotland to 
the city of Cork, perhaps the Committee will be surprised to hear, docs not exceed 
upon an average six a day ; they may be still more surprised to find that those from 
Belfast are under that average ; that the letters from Newry to Cork will not average 
above twenty-five in a month, and that those from the city of Derry are still fewer; 
and the Postmasters General, in considering this very limited portion of the corres- 
pondence, did not conceive themselves justified in retaining a second coach to Cork 
for objects exclusively confined to that portion of the correspondence. I have 
already stated that in the arrangements which have been made, the town of Clonmel 
had, to be particularly considered ; for previously to that time, at the rate of travelling 
which the contractors were bound to observe, the inhabitants of Clonmel had not an 
opportunity of replying to their correspondents on the same day, for the two coaches 
between Cork and Dublin nearly met at that place; but the new arrangement, which 
gives to the city of Cork an increased acceleration of twenty-four hours to all its 
correspondence, affords to the town of Clonmel a very great advantage. Now, with 
respect to the second coach that departs at present to Cork, it leaves Dublin at the 
same hour and reaches Dublin at the same hour that all the other mail coaches do. 

It goes through a very important part of Ireland, namely, through tiic centre of the 
county of Tipperary, which the post office has always considered an object in im- 
proving and civilizing that country. It carries all the correspondence from England 
and from Dublin, for all towns direct passing through Cashel as tar as Michelstown, 
and it carries all the mails to every place to the south-west of Ireland beyond Cork 
which the Postmasters General could not forward by the coach that leaves Dublin at 
seven.. Upon the subject of this petition, the Postmasters General for a period ot 
nearly six months have had an uninterrupted correspondence with the merchants at 
Cork, in which their Lordships entered fully into those reasons which obliged them 
to resort to the measure that I have described. I know their Lordships had the 
greatest anxiety to accede to the prayer of that petition, and it they could find that 
any circumstance could authorize them to revive the original hours of travelling 
under which that coach was conducted, I know they were anxious to do so ; but on 
inquiring into the subject, the Committee will find that if they were to do so, very few 
objects could be gained by the arrangements, while some of those that we have suc- 
ceeded in would be defeated, and an increased expense to the public be occasioned. 

It is evident that so long as the British mails can reach Dublin before seven o'clock 
at night, that for the conveyance of the British mails a coach leaving Dublin at that 
hour is of no use whatever to Cork. For the other objects that the petition refers to, 
namely, the Scotch correspondence and that to the north of Ireland, the Committee 
will see that the amount is so very trivial, that while any expense would be occa- 
sioned to the public by an alteration in the present system, the Postmasters General 
would hot be justified in recommending that that expense should be incurred. 

When you say trivial, do you apply it to Derry and Bellast, or to the whole of 
the north of Ireland? — I mean, North Britain, Belfast, Derry and Newry; it the 
secondi coach was to revert to its original hour, we should have to supply an addi- 
tional number of cross-posts on, the same line of road, in order to afford sufficient 
regularity for the conveyance of the. Mails from Dublin to the different towns 
placed, upon that line, because we know from experience already, that those towns 
would never ‘be satisfied were t their letters- to be kept over in Dublin from eigbL., 
ci q o’clock 
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Sir Edward Lees. 



(15 May.) 



o’clock at night till eight o’clock the following morning. In the course of the cor- 
respondence that has taken place, the Postmasters General have always felt regret 
that the merchants at Cork have made no direct proposition, by which even that ex- 
pense, which would amount to about three hundred a year, could possibly be avoided. 

That being the principal obstacle to the change ? — That is one obstacle among 
others to the prayer of the petition being complied with. 

Do not you conceive, that by the present regulations, Cork has been deprived of 
the advantages which it possessed under the former one, with respect to the accelera- 
tion of her correspondence ? — I consider that whatever portion ot the correspondence 
from England does not reach Dublin before seven o’clock in the evening is certainly 
delayed beyond the time at which it would be received, was this coach to return to 
its former hours ; but upon the other hand, I consider by the plans that have now 
been adopted, the correspondence from England and from Dublin lias been greatly 
accelerated ; for, as I stated before, the mail that was not delivered till the second 
morning after its dispatch, is now invariably delivered at five o’clock the evening 
preceding. 

Is not that attributable to the arrangement of the steam boats, and not to the cir- 
cumstance of the change of the coaches? — Not at all ; they perform their journey in 
twenty-two hours instead of twenty-six by this arrangement, connected with the 
change of coaches ; the mails are, with few exceptions, delivered the evening before 
they could be even uuder the former plan. 

Do not you conceive it possible that some arrangement might be made which 
would enable the first mail from Dublin to be delivered in Cork at such an hour 
as would give the merchants an opportunity of answering the letters they received by 
it before the business hours were over on the same day ?— We consider the British 
mails due in Dublin in the present season at three o’clock in the afternoon ; it is 
quite true, that it would be possible to dispatch the Cork mails, with British 
letters, and all letters written from Dublin up to three o’clock in the day .on either of 
those roads to Cork, which would have the effect of delivering the letters at Cork at 
half-past one at noon the following day, provided they went upon the line of road 
by Clonmel ; but if these measures were resorted to, the towns upon that line must 
cither be content to receive no second mail from Dublin, or the public must be 
similarly situated as in the former case by Cashel, and be at the expense of -keeping 
up a second establishment of cross-posts to them. If it went upon the Cashel line, 
here again we meet with an obstacle .which would debar the merchants of Cork of 
the benefit which they seek, because that line of road is considerably longer, and the 
rate of travelling, which the contractor is bound to observe, is not so expeditious. 

Could it not be brought by the Cashel line so as not to reach Cork so early as 
half-past one, but still to reach it within the business hours? — It might be delivered 
in Cork by this road at three o'clock on the following day, leaving Dublin at three, 
at the present rate of travelling. 

Could it be dispatched from Dublin at three? — Very soon after; ten or fifteen 
minutes after at latest. 

Would it not be possible to alter the departure of one of the mails from Cork to 
Dublin in a similar manner, so as to prevent the delay which at present occurs, 
particularly in the northern correspondence ? — It would be possible to make the 
alteration, but the Committee perhaps are not aware that the letters from the south of 
Ireland for the north are subject to no delay whatever in Dublin, for there is a direct 
mail coach which starts from Dublin at seven o’clock in the morning for Belfast. 

Is it the invariable practice with letters which arrive in Dublin at six o’clock in 
the morning, to send them off an hour afterwards ? — Most assuredly ; it is an official 
arrangement; if they are not sent, those that are in the proper office, are highly 
reprehensible. 

It is stated in the petition that they reached Dublin at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and rest in the post office -there till seven in the evening? — I do not un- 
derstand that it is. so ; if it is so, the postmasters and myself are ignorant of it. 
The advantage of that.coach consists in its immediate departure for the north after 
the arrival of the mails from the south. 



The Committee are to understand that if that be j;he case it can be regulated ? — 
No doubt of it; and- must be -so, . 

Dp not -you think vfchat some arrangement, such as is, suggested, can -be : made in 
'the dispatGb. of . the mails both from -Cork and v .,Ifobljo*, 1 SQ as to restore, to the 
merchants at Cork nearly the same advantages they possessed before Hr-rVes.; there 
are two : jafr^jjgeinentsy-by.- either pf^ybiefotbe pepple.pf Coiik would experience some 
advantage, either by making one of thpse coaches depart immediately after Ihearrival 

of 
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of the English mail or at seven o’clock on the following morning. If the contractors Sir EdwnrdLeei. 

choose so to accelerate their movement upon the Cashel road, that their coach ^ 1 

would reach Cork by six o’clock the following morning, and that they would indem- (>•'> May.) 
nify the public against the increased charge for supplying the towns upon the 
Cashel road with additional cross-posts, another .and a very material obstacle that 
has influenced the Postmasters General would certainly be removed. But here 
again the Postmasters General would naturally ask, what benefit to the correspon- 
dence or to the commercial interests of any part of Ireland would be afforded ? If, 
as a measure of personal convenience to Cork, such an arrangement could be made, 
and that no expense was incurred, and that no mails were to be delayed, I dare say 
the Postmasters General would have great pleasure in complying with the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Cork ; but with the exception of a very few English mails this 
coach would convey but a very small portion of the correspondence ; but still, as 
the contract is in force, and will be for eight or nine years, if the merchants of Cork 
could exercise their influence and overcome those difficulties, which are the only 
ones that I am aware of, I do think their petition would be much more likely' to 
succeed than under the present obstacles. 

The Committee are to understand that the main difficulty is the expense attendant 
upon the establishment of cross-posts ? — That is one difficulty ; the other difficulty 
is, that, unless the contractors so accelerate their movement as would ensure the 
arrival of that coach in Cork at' six o’clock the following morning, all the corre- 
spondence for all places beyond Cork, including four or five different lines of road, 
would be detained twenty-four hours at Cork. 

If the other difficulties were removed, and the merchants at Cork still wished to 
have the convenience of this coach, which is a great convenience to them, unless 
the contractor would bring in that coach in time to meet the dispatch, those mails 
would lie in Cork till the next day? — Yes. 

What are the objections to the other arrangement proposed ; namely, that the 
coach should leave Dublin as soon after the arrival of the English mails as possible, 
so as to arrive at Cork at business hours on the Cashel line of road ? — The only 
difficulty is, the supply of those cross-posts. 

Is there another mail on the Cashel line of road besides that? — Not now. 

Would it not be an inconvenience to every other place on that road, if it was 
dispatched before seven o’clock in the evening? — It certainly would, as I have 
stated. 

With respect to the dispatch of the mails from Cork to Dublin, one at present 
starts at half-after four, the other at six, and, consequently, one, as far as Cork is 
concerned, is perfectly useless, what would be the objection to any alteration in 
that ? — That arrangement, of course, would be liable to the same objection that I 
have already stated with reference to the Down mail, being still obliged to preserve 
the expense of the cross-post. 

You mentioned, that one of the objections to altering the time of the departure 
of the second coach, arises from the expense the post office would be put to in 
establishing the different cross-posts, because the different towns, the delivery of 
whose letters would be changed, would complain of that inconvenience r —Y’es. 

Are the letters from the north, destined for Cork, detained any time, and what 
time, in Dublin ? — All letters from the Derry line of road remain from six in the 
morning till seven in the evening, thirteen hours, liable to the same delay that every 
part of Ireland experiences, from every place from whence the letters pass through 
the capital, with the exception of the road from Belfast. All letters that are 
received from the Belfast road, by the evening mail, are dispatched in an hour 
after their arrival, by means of this second mail coach, which the post office has 
the benefit of, without any expense whatever to the public : the contractors convey 
the mail gratis, for the honour of the appellation of a mail coach. 

What, are the letters from the north, or from any part of Ireland, destined for 
Cork, that are detained in Dublin ? — All letters from the Londonderry line of road, 
and from the Galway and the Sligo lines of road, remain thirteen hours in Dublin. 

You have mentioned to the Committee a great number of letters that pass from 
Derry, Belfast and Newry, and other towns in the north, do you mean to say, that 
is the only correspondence between Cork and the north ; is there no other 
communication with the north but through Dublin? — None. 

Are you aware that there is any considerable correspondence between Cork and 
Scotland ? — The correspondence from Scotland to Cork I think would not amount 
to seven letters a day. 

Is not the correspondence between Cork and Belfast, for instance, much more at 
513. K particular 
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/ l,m. particular seasons than at others ; you are speaking of the average Humber of 

letters, is there not at particular seasons of the year a very great correspondence 

y-j between Cork and Belfast ?— I am hot aware that there is any part of the year 
when it is Greater than another ; I can submit to the Committee the exact number 
each day for the last fortnight. 

You are aware that the two coaches from Cork to Dublin arrive m Dublin nearly 
at the same moment? — lam. 

Do they not arrive in Cork nearly at the same moment? — Not at all ; one 
I think arrives at five and the other at half past nine, v. m. 

The earliest arrives at five ? — Y es. 

What is the earliest departure from Cork after the arrival of that coach from 
Dublin ?— One departs at half pa&t four in the morning by the Cashel linn of road, 
that by Clonmel at six. 

Has the merchant any opportunity of answering his letters that arrive by the 
second coach which arrives in the evening ?— The Cork merchant can receive 
nothing from Dublin by the secoiid coach. 

From other parts of Ireland ? — Y es. 

He cannot answer them till the next morning? — Certainly not. 

Are vou aware that after five o’clock in the evening any letters that arrive 'even 
by the 'first niail coach arrive too late to answer them any time in the morning ? — 
Certainly not; I conceive the Cork merchant has in many cases as much time as 
the capital of Ireland has for its correspondence with England, because we do not 
deliver our mails the second day till after five o’clock in Dublin. 

Are you aware at what time the merchants of Cork assemble as such in order 
to transact business and to carry on their mercantile transactions amongst each 
other? — I am not. 

Should it appear that it was their invariable practice to cease to do buSiness 
amongst each other as merchants, at or before five o’clock, would you then say that 
they could as such answer by any morning’s mail the letters of business that they 
rdceive through the first mail which arrives at five o’clock, after they have broken 
up ? — They certainly could not answer, because as it is supposed that they have 
closed their mercantile transactions, it is very evident that they could not answer 
any thing connected with those transactions ; but they can answer letters they have 
received from Dublin, respecting and in reference to those transactions which may 
have been previously discussed on ’change. 

Should the merchant have no opportunity of answering his letters received either 
by the five o’clock or nine o’clock mail on the following morning, what is the earliest 
opportunity lie has to answer such letters? — I cannot admit that the merchant has 
not ample time to answer his letters from six o’clock in the afternoon’ till six o’clock 
the following morning, because, if I admit that, I must admit all the labours and 
exertions of this Committee for the whole of Ireland, particularly with respect to 
Dublin, are in every way perfectly useless. This Committee is labouring to bring 
the mails in Dublin, so that they may be delivered in Dublin to the merchant even 
as late as five o’clock in the afternoon ; and therefore I consider that the Gork-mer- 
chant is equally well off as the merchant at Dublih, "vtfh'o considers himself fniich 
benefited, though having but from five to ten p.'ii. toYmswer. 

Do not you consider expedition a most material advantage in Ml commercial 
tFansactions? — Most assuredly ; and it is the point which the poit office' in Ireland 
has been labouring at for twenty years, and which tliey have succeeded in' obtaining 
to a considerable though not to the greatest extent. 

Are you of opinion that the merchant who receives his letters at six o’eiock,' When 
he has seldom any opportunity of consulting his fellow merchants, can answer' 'his 
letters respecting his mercantile concerns with the same advantage to himself asif 
from the arrival of the mail at an earlier hour he had had an opportunity of' con- 
sulting with his fellow merchants ?— The merchant certainly must correspond ’ with 
much more effect to himself if he could receive his letters previous to the hour -of 
meeting liis fellow merchants on ’change. 

’Supposing the English mail to arrive in Dublin at ten o’clock in the' morning, 
'which hoW arrives at three in the afternoon, would the post office be disposed' im- 
mediately to expedite one mail to Cork ?— In that case it is impossible to Say What 
arrangements the Postmasters General might not think itfieebssary to make, nbt only 
for the Corlcmails but for various other mails, so as to 1 meet 'so 1 Valuable an arrival as 
that certklnly'^buld be ; it mightbe a' ’question even whether ’the ehtire system’ of our 
dispatch from Dublin might not be rendered subject to very great changes; perhaps 
even the ’gdfiefiil' system of dispatch altogether’ broken up, and that’ the particular 

mails 
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mails should be dispatched at particular times in the day in place of all being at Sir l 
present subject to one dispatch ; a measure of that description would certainly depend 
upon the individual value of the correspondence of each particular line of road and 
its local circumstances, and in this respect Cork would certainly stand most con- 
spicuous. 

Y ou have stated that letters destined from Cork from some parts of the north and 
other parts of Ireland are detained thirteen hours in the Dublin post office, are you 
aware that the Cork merchant adds to that another grievance, namely, that the letters 
which he receives from Dublin are useless to him tor seventeen hours, that is, that 
he has not an opportunity of answering them from Cork until seventeen hours after 
the receipt of them ; and, if so, would you not consider that as a great commercial 
grievance for the second city in Ireland ? — I consider that in that respect, whatever 
grievance the merchants of Cork must feel, it is not greater than is felt by every 
other part of Ireland, and by every place in England whose correspondence is liable 
to the same detention in the general post office in Lombard-street. 

If Cork has cause to complain of considerable delay in the delivery of letters, 
what remedy would you on the part of the post office suggest to do away that 
grievance ?— In order to enable the post office to relieve the merchants at Cork 
I would get rid of the expense of those posts, and prevail upon the contractor to 
expedite his rate of travelling to Cork. 

Have the merchants the power to interfere with the contractor’s agreement with 
the post office, and do you mean to say that they are only to be relieved from a 
grievance which they consider as a public one, at a certain expense to be imposed 
upon themselves as merchants ? — I consider that, as tar as the correspondence of 
Cork is concerned, and this is the only question tlmt the Postmasters General can 
legitimately consider, the merchants at Cork are subject to -no inconvenience the 
removal of which should be defrayed by the post office revenue ; and I do think 
that the merchants possess considerable influence over those contractors. 

More than the post office ?— Much more ; I consider it more a measure between 
the contractor and the people ot Cork. 

Will you explain in what way?— In removing one of those obstacles that I have 
already alluded to, in expediting the mail coach sufficiently early to ensure the dis- 
natch of all the cross mails in the morning. I consider that the contractor would be 
o-reatly benefited, and the people of Cork convenienced as passengers, so much so, 

That by Clonmel the mail ought to travel in twenty-one hours, and by Cashel in 
twentv-two hours. . . 

Do you conceive that the merchants at Cork have the power oi regulating the 
hour of the dispatch of the mail coaches from Cork? — I do not consider that, they 
have the power of regulating the hour of dispatch or arrival, but I consider that they 
possess such influence over the contractor, by the consideration of passengers, that 
tliev could oblige the contractor to travel at that rate which would enable the Post- 
masters General themselves so to regulate the arrival and departure as would secure 
the object of that petition if the other difficulties were removed in regard to 

eX Are:not.the.contractore;bound.t<) tlie post .office to deliver the letters in Dublin 
within a. certain, time of their departure from Cork ? Precisely so. 

Before the post office enter into any such contract, do not the Postmasters General 
ascertain at what rate the contractor ought to carry his mail, and do.tfiey. not bind him 
to- what they conceive a fair and proper time, as between him and the public . lhe 
contract is either made at a certain rate of travelling per hour, or the entire distance 
by: the contract is : provided for within, a certain number of .hours. An the present 
case I think the time between Dublin and : Cork by the Cashel fine of road is 

tW ^a ^ch,eh WtCT , time .could the mail be conveyed between CorMqd 
Dublin than the time at present allowed to such coach?— I think if the road by 
Cashel .was. in ao more improved state than the contractor represenp the 

mail might travel very nearly as quick as that on the Clonmel road which., goes m 

tW You’Skfemail by Cashel might be, made, to arrive, two hours earlier ?-Yes. 

rhkrwvjnucb. earlier, might the Clonmel mail be , made to, arrive?— One hour. 

Even dn the. present statnof the road ?— J : think it is practicable on the. Clqnmel 
road-to ga in twenty-rone hours. , 

The .mail by Cashel leaves Cork.at half, past four ?— It do.ps. 
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Veneris, 17° die Maij, 1822. 

JViUiam Crockart, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

W. Cruel, -ad, Esq. VI I AT is the opinion of the general mercantile body of Cork on the late change 

^ -■ of mail coaches? — That it is highly detrimental to their interests. 

(i 7 May-) Can you from your own knowledge state whether any inconvenience has been 
sustained from the present arrangement ? — I can speak to very great inconveniences. 

Will you state particulars? — That the northern correspondence and the Scottish 
correspondence also is delayed for twelve hours in Dublin, and at the hour at which 
it arrives in Cork it is of comparatively very little value to the mercantile interests, 
inasmuch as it may be said to lie dormant for fifteen hours longer. 

Has it not come to your own knowledge that there has been a great delay in the 
. receipt of English mails under the present arrangement? — In some instances it has 
come to my knowledge. 

What delay do you mean ? — A delay of twelve hours at least. 

That delay has been occasioned by the arrival of the English mail in Dublin 
after the two coaches have left it? — Precisely so. 

Do not you consider the correspondence between Cork and the north of Ireland 
and Scotland of great importance ? — I know it to be of very great importance at 
certain seasons. 

Does the average daily account of the correspondence between Scotland and the 
north of Ireland and Cork, give a fair idea of the importance and extent of sucii 
correspondence? — I conceive it certainly does not. 

Will you state the reason ? — Because I know that there is considerable intercourse 
between Scotland and Cork at particular seasons, and also between Cork and. the 
north of Ireland. 

You say that your letters remain dormant for fifteen hours, that is, fifteen hours 
before you can consult with your brother merchants? — Yes, precisely so; fifteen 
horns : at least. . 

- . How many hours .elapse before you can answer those letters after the necessajy 
communication with your fellow merchants takes place upon the subject of them ? 
-Thirty-six hours. 

Are you aware of any arrangement that the merchants could make with the mail 
coach contractors, by which the inconvenience of the hour of departure coulcLbe 
remedied ? — Not at, all ; I am not aware of any. 

Do you know at what time of the year the correspondence between Cork and 
Belfast and Cork and Scotland is most extensive ? — I should think the wintef add 
spring ; the latter end and commencement of the year. 

Sir Anthony Perrier , called in ; and Examined. 

Sir A. Penier. Are you a merchant in the city of Cork? — I am. ' 'A 

' What are the inconveniences sustained by the merchants of Cork, by the present 

arrangement of the arrival and departure of the mail? — The merchants have hot 
sufficient time to communicate with each other to reply to their correspondence 1 by 
return of post. 

Do you consider a delay of thirty-six hours material in mercantile transactions ? 
—Surely, 

Very material? — Yes. , 

At what hour do the mails leave Cork at present in the morning ? — One I think 
at half-past four and the other at six. 

If the half-past four o’clock coach were to depart two hours later, namely, at 
half-past six, would that be any material convenience to the merchants ?-=-Nt)hfe 
‘at all. . . . ' ^ 

If the six o’clock coach were to leave at seven, would that be any material ©bft- 
venience ?r— None at all. 

Will you state generally to the Committee what are the inconveniences tfiai tfie 
merchants sustain? — The hours of business in Cork are from nine o’clock in the 
morning till five, and if the coach would arrive at any time in the morhing; so.tfs to 
enable trie merchants to get their letters by pine o’clock, they could do thbih busi- 
ness apd.remrn an answer the. same day, as was the; when the coach-left Dublin 
at eight. It would not answer the purpose to arrive ah hour earlier. I do not say 
it would be of no use, because it may beWshme Iittl!^$$, Sfillt would 'not apgtfer 
tfie purpose of the merchants of Cork. wr 

•^Are 
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Are you aware that the generality of the mails from Scotland reach Belfast after Sir A. Perrier. 
the departure of the mail coach for Dublin, and before the departure of the early' 
mail from Belfast for Dublin, which reaches Dublin at seven o’clock p.m. ? Yes. (17 May.) 



Sir Edward Lees, called in ; and Examined. 



IS not one of the reasons given by you for the refusal to change the hour of the 
Cashel coach to Cork in the morning, that the letters to towns beyond Cork would 
be delayed? — It is one. 

Does not one coach now leave Dublin at seven, and the other at eight, and if 
persons writing to places beyond Cork put in their letters by 6ix o’clock p.m. would 
any delay of their letters be thus avoided ?— Most assuredly ; for all put in as late as 
six o’clock or before seven would be delayed for places beyond Cork. 

Then in fact the only delay that would occur if the coach went in the morning 
would be those which now have an opportunity of being put in between six and 
eight in the evening? — I do not think the Committee exactly understand the point: 
Under the present regulations no part of the mails even to places beyond Cork are 
excluded beyond the regular time, nor is the Cork mail coach by Clonmel in fact 
dispatched, according to the post office interpretation of dispatch, a moment sooner 
than it formerly was ; but the reason of that coach leaving the post office first is, by 
reason of the attention of the officers in the sorting room being confined to the 
making up of the Cork bag. The towns beyond Cork are therefore held over till 
that bag is completed, and the coach departs then with the Cork bag, and the bag 
for Clonmel and Kilkenny. 

By what coach now do the letters for the towns beyond Cork go ?— They go by 
the coach that passes through Cashel, and which is also dispatched as soon after 
seven o’clock as those mails can be completed. 

If one evening coach be still left, could not the letters for the towns beyond Cork 
go equally by that conveyance, and as fast as they do now ? — I should recommend 
one of those coaches instead of leaving the post office at eight to be kept back till 
half-past ten, and then the object would be quite answered as far as regards British 
mails, for scaroely one would be left behind in the year. 

What time would that arrive in Cork ? — That would arrive in Cork at half-past 
ten o’clock at night, and might reach it at half-past eight. 

If the letters for the towns beyond Cork, sent by the mail which now leaves the 
post office that starts at eight, were to be transferred to the coach that starts at 
seven, and that that coach was not to start until eight, then would not the letters for 
the towns beyond Cork be conveyed equally expeditious as the post office wishes ? 
— They certainly might, but in doing that the principal object of the whole arrange- 
ment of the post office would be defeated, namely, the early delivery of the letters 
from Dublin in Cork. They would not be delivered there until one hour after the 
present time ; and a still greater injury would be inflicted upon the town of Clonmel, 
by curtailing a considerable portion of the short time now allowed to that town for 
answering its leters to the capital, therefore, unless either by an encouragement to the 
contractor from the post office, or by the influence of the inhabitants of Cork, through 
the medium of passengers, the contractor himself were to accelerate his movement 
upon the Clonmel road, which I think he might do by one or two hours, the present 
arrangement with the post office would certainly be defeated, as far as regards Cork 
and Clonmel. 

How as far as regards Cork? — Because now the letters are delivered at five 
o’clock, then they would not be delivered till six. 

Another of your objections to such an alteration is, that the letters to towns 
between Dublin and Cork upon the Cashel line would be delayed? — Were the 
Cashel coach to leave Dublin at eight in the morning in place of eight o’clock at 
night, those mails would either be delayed, or we must provide an additional cross- 
post for them. ... 

What are those towns?— All the towns direct from Naas to Fermoy, with all 
the cross branches depending upon them. 

Is there any place of commercial consequence? — Cashel is the principal place 
and Tipperary. The arrangements which now regulate the mails from Waterford to 
Limerick passing through C'ahir might be disturbed. 

Do vou consider that all the places on that line would require cross-posts if the 
change” proposed were made ?— Certainly j there is no other means of providing 
for them. 

513. L Can 
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Sir Edward Lees. Can you state what would be the expense of those cross-posts ? — I should think 

^ the amount would not be above 300 1. a year. 

(17. May.) If a private arrangement were made by which the expense of those cross-posts 

would be defrayed, would not the Postmasters General be disposed to wave the other 
objections and” to yield to the present request? — I am not aware of any other 
difficulty except the delay of the cross mails beyond Cork, and the danger of passing 
through the county of Tipperary during night-time. 

For what period are the contracts made for the mail coaches on the Cashel and 
Clonmel lines of road to Cork ? — There is a residue of about nine years of twenty- 
one, for which period those contracts were made. 

Can you afford the Committee any information with respect to the mileage ex- 
pense of those lines ? — In order to afford the Committee a correct view of the 
charge upon the post-office revenue for the establishment under its present con- 
sideration, 1 must very shortly enter into a detail of the circumstances with reference 
to its original creation. As I stated before, the great object of this coach was to 
open for the first time an important district of country to the benefit of the mail 
coach system. 

Which line is that? — The Cashel line. It was therefore as much for the general 
improvement of the country as for any other consideration that that contract was 
made. If the Postmasters General had confined their views to the mere subject of 
post office revenue, probably, not only that contract, but very few mail coach con- 
tracts would have been made in Ireland. They have always considered for the last 
twenty years, that situated as Ireland was, with very limited means of intercourse by 
public carriage, and in many parts unprovided with public roads, that although the 
post office revenue was likely to become subject tb considerable expense arising 
from those improvements, that the general interest of the country and its general 
revenues, together with the whole of its landed interest and wealth were more par- 
ticularly concerned, and that those revenues became benefited in a much greater 
propprtion than the post office revenue suffered. So .long ego as the year 1791, the 
Postmasters General entered into a contract for the , mail coach from Dublin to 
Limerick, and in that contract it was provided, that if in the interim the expense of 
the Cork line, the Belfast line, and the Derry line, which then cost the public at the 
rate of 9 d. a mile for the conveyance of the. mail, should be reduced, that in the 
same proportion should the mileage, for the. conveyance of the Limerick mail be 
reduced. I mention this circumstance, because it directly bears upon the expense 
of the establishment under the consideration of the , Committee. Jn the year 1807 
the Belfast contract had expired, and the Postmasters General looking at a reduc- 
tion in the Limerick contract naturally insisted upon a reduction in the Belfast 
mileage. The contractor refused ; the mail coaches were laic] down between Dublin 
and Belfast for a period of nearly six months. At this peripd, a proposition was 
made for a contract between Dublin and Cork by Cashel, wi,th. which was coupled 
a proposal to re-establish the Belfast mail coach at the rate which the post office 
required, namely, 6. d. a mile; the contract also that wa§ in .force Between 
Dublin and Cork by Clonmel was then 9 d. a mile, it, of course -because. an 
object with the post office also to. reduce that mileage, still keeping in. view the 
means it would afford of reducing the mileage to Limerick ; a contract, was ; .then 
made, by which a reduction to Belfast was effected, amounting to-about g 13/. a 
year. The saving in the contract between Dublin and Cork by .Clonmel,! amounted 
to about 450/. a year. Shortly afterwards the Postmasters General, by an arrange- 
ment they made with the contractor to Derry, reduced his mileage to , a similar 
standard, by which an expense amounting to 450/. a year additional was also saved. 
So soon as those several contracts came into operation at the' reduced rate, they had 
the direct effect which the Postmasters General had. looked to , with reference 
to Limerick, and, an additional charge of about 370/.. per annum was, saved to 
the post office in the Limerick mileage. By the whole of this measyre the amount 
of saving was about 1,583/. per annum in mileage. The expense of the coach 
between Dublin and Cork by Cashel,, as to mileage, amounts to about .1,470/* to the 
best ot my recollection, so that the Committee will; perceiye, . that while we have 
provided an establishment through thatiimportant .district, and have been extending 
its benefits through , the medium of the acceleration of the British, mails to Cork 
during so. important a period, reductions, exceeding the amount of -its mileage have 
actually been effected ; and exclusively of that, the Committee will further bear in 
view, that by the increased acceleration of the -British mails to Cork, the Cork 
merchants have always preferred receiving their correspondence from London and 
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the north parts of England by Dublin, in lieu of its former route by Waterford, in 
consequence of which the post office revenue has, from that period, been in the 
receipt of 3 d. upon each letter more than they would receive by the Waterford 
passage. 



Mercurii, 22* die Maij, 1822. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



Lord Viscount Forbes , a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

CAN you give the Committee any information On the state of the mail-coach 
road from Dublin to Sligo?— Yes; the road is in excellent order, buUhe rate at 
which the mail travels is very slow. ... 

How many miles an hour?— The mail leaves Dublin at eight in the evening, and 
does not reach Longford until a quarter past eight next morning, a distance of only 
fifty -ei<dit miles. Another objection is, that the Sligo mail is carried by the same 
coach which conveys the Galway mail, only as far as Kinnegad, from thence to 
Mullingar, a distance of ten miles. A diligence, holding only three people, runs; 
and if there are six people in the mail, three of them of course must remain there; 
because there are places only for three in this diligence. 

At what hour does the mail arrive at Kinnegad from Dublin? — I believe about 
half past one in the morning. It is very desirable that the Sligo mail should be 
conveyed in the same manner as the Galway mail is conveyed, by one coach, and 
not by the intervention of the diligence. 

How is the mail conveyed beyond Mullingar to Sligo? — In a regular mail coach. 

Then there is a diligence only from Kinnegad to Mullingar ?— From Kinnegad to 
Mullingar. 

Supposing the coach from Sligo comes full to Mullingar, part of the passengers 
must be left behind, from the diligence not being large enough to carry them?— Yes. 

Is this line of road a line of general and important communication ?— It is the 
«n-eat western road of Ireland, passing through Mullingar, Lon'gford, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, and many other important towns. 

! Mmht not a better road be taken from Dublin to Mullingar than that through 
Kinnegad, which is the common road to Sligo and Galway?— I should think not; 
because it is I believe almost perfectly straight, and without many hills. 

Do you not conceive that the mail might travel along that road a great deal faster 
than it does at present with equal facility ?— Decidedly, because it is impossible to 
h^ve a finer road. 

< Under whose management is that line of road ?— It varies in the different 
counties. 

Js there much under turnpike trustees? — That part which is in the county of 
Dublin is, and part in the county of Kildare, some in Westmeath, but not any in 
Longford, it is managed in Longford by the county. 

Then it is kept in repair in the other counties by grand juries ?— Yes. 

’ What method do the grand juries pursue with respect to repairs? — I can only 
answer for Longford, where we have contracted at so much a perch; I believe a 
shilling a perch for seven years after having put the road in repair for the whole 
line. °l think the contract for conveying the mail to Longford from Dublin is not 
well performed ; the price of conveyance is very high, and not compensated for 
either by expedition or convenience. 

In what manner have you bound the contractor, so as to make sure of his faith- 
fully discharging his engagements? — By placing supervisors over them, to whom they 
are to give sufficient security for the performance of their duty, and we found the 
system answer extremely well in the county of Longford. 

Do you not conceive that the mail might travel with the greatest ease at the rate 
■of six miles an hour? — Decidedly, because it is as good as any road in the world. 

Is the road safe from dangerous pits and ditches ? — Generally so, I should say, 
certainly, - 

5 * 3 ' 



Sir Ed-vanl Lees. 
(17 May.) 



Lord 

Viscount Forbes. 
(22 May.) 
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Dominick Browne, Esq. a Member of the Committee, Examined. 

D. Browne, Esq. Can you give the Committee any information respecting the road from Dublin 
M.P. to Galway? — I know it very well as far as Ballinasloe, seventy-two miles. 
v ’ What is the condition of it with respect to repair ? — It is in a very good state. 

(42 May.) What description of road is it as to its general direction and as to hills ? 

I understand that it is extremely circuitous to Athlone, as there might be a road 
made to Dublin from Athlone, nearly ten miles shorter than the present road. The 
road is also three or four miles longer than necessary, between Athlone and 
Ballinasloe, the present distance being twelve miles, and a proper road, if made 
would not be more than seven or eight. 

At what rate does the Galway mail travel ? — Within these last two months 
the rate has been accelerated from five miles an hour to five miles and a half • but 
the branch mail, which runs between Ballinasloe and Westport still continues at the 
rate of five miles an hour. 

Might not the mail in both cases go faster with perfect safety and ease to the 
horses?— I am certain it could ; for it is a common thing in the different stages to 
find the ooach going at an extremely slow rate, and when the coachman is asked 
why he goes so slow, he answers that he must not be in before his time. There is 
no difficulty in the mail going much faster, as the whole road is made of broken 
lime stone, and in perfectly good order. 



Sabbati , 1* die Junij , 1822. 



Mr. P. Purcell. 



(l June.) 



Mr. Peter Purcell , called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you one of the contractors for the mail coach from Cork to Dublin by 
Cashel? — I am. 

Haye you read the evidence which Sir Edward Lees has given before this Com- 
mittee? — I have. 

What mode would you suggest to remove the objections made by Sir Edward 
Lees, as to the sought for change of hours of dispatch from Dublin of the Cashel 
mail coach, in consequence particularly of the increased expense of between two 
and three hundred a year for the additional cross posts? — I would suggest that the 
expense 6 f these crossposts should be met by reducing the post°olfice guards 
altogether ; and that in lieu of them, as this coach would then be only an auxiliary 
mail to Cork, and but seldom carry any but the Northern mails, the guards should in 
future be provided by the contractors, thereby making a considerable saving to 
Government, beyond the increased expense they would be put to by the cross posts. 
That the guards should be provided in the same manner as on the Belfast line on 
the day mail, where the contractors have provided the guards for upwards of six 
years at their own expense, both as to wages and clothing ; they are sworn in at the 
post office in the same manner as their own servants; and there has been scarcely 
any one instance of neglect or misconduct by those men so appointed by the 
contractors. J 

How can the inconvenience be obviated that must follow the change of hours of 
dispatch and arrival in Cork of this coach, so far as regards, the out bound mails 
from Cork to Kerry, Skibbereen, &c. which now leave Cork at six a.m.-?— By 
accelerating this Cashel mail, so as to arrive in Cork in twenty-four hours instead of 
twenty-six, and that the hour of arrival in the morning in Cork should be so as to 
enable those coaches to be dispatched at seven instead of six, thereby making a delay 
only of one hour in the dispatch of those coaches. 

Would not that be productive of delay in their arrival at the places?— It would; 
but not of such delay as would in any case prevent the answering of letters within the 
twenty-four hours. 

Could you bring the Cashel mail to Cork in sufficient time to have the out bound 
mails dispatched at the same hour in the morning as they are now ?— No doubt I 
could, if there was a sufficient compensation given for the accelerated pace. 

Can you expedite the Clonmel mail coach one hour, as suggested by Sir Edward 
Lees?— Not without considerably increased expense, in the present very imperfect 
state of.the roads. J 1 



APPENDIX. 
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